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Foreign 
students 
confront 
delays 


BY JULIANNA FINELLI 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTer 


Two incoming freshmen were pre- 
vented from registering for fall classes 
at Hopkins when their foreign stu- 
dent visa approvals were delayed, ac- 
cording to Director of International 
Student and Scholar Services Nicho- 
las Arrindell. 

One of the students, a resident of 
Malaysia, decided to withdraw from 


Hopkins and attend a New Zealand | 


university instead. The other student, 


a resident of Saudi Arabia, hopes to | 


register for classes at Hopkins in the 
spring semester of 2003. According 


to Arrindell, the studentis “stillgoing | 


through security clearance,” and has 


been waiting since June for approval. | 


“We've issued him new paperwork 
.. [and] are in contact with his fam- 


ily,” said Arrindell. “I certainly hope , 


Online registration slowed 


he can come.” 

According to Arrindell, such hold- 
ups are not uncommon, especially 
after the heightened security mea- 
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Women’s Basketball defeats Roanoke college 83-70 





Junior guard Maureen Myers prepares to take a shot against Roanoke College in Hopkins’ victory. Myers 
earned 16 total points on the day, second best on the team. The Women’s Basketball team opened the season 
at the Blue Jay Invitational on Saturday Nov. 23 against St. Mary’s. See story on page A12. 





sures following the Sept. 11 terrorist | 
| BY ALEX QUINONES 


attacks. 
Arrindell explained that prospec- 
tive students who have difficulty ob- 


taining a visa are advised to contact | 


Hopkins’ Office of International Stu- 


dentand Scholar Services (OISS).The | 


OISS then contacts the U.S. Consular 
Services in the student’s country to 
determine the reason for the hold- 
up. 

Stuart Patt, spokesman for the U.S. 
Bureau of Consular Affairs, said the 
decision to grant visa approval is ulti- 
mately that of the U.S. Consulate in 
the student’s country. 

“It’s not that students are being 
singled out,” said Patt. “Based on 
where [the student] is from ... there 
isarequired delay so thatinter-agency 
security reviews can be accom- 
plished.” 

Although Arrindell said that the 
U.S. Department of State is not per- 
mitted to give information about the 
students’ particular cases, he said that 
the most common reason for delay 
relates to Section 214(b) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act (INS), 
which reads, “Everyalien shall be pre- 
sumed to be an immigrant until he 
establishes to the satisfaction of the 
consular officer, at the time of appli- 
cation for admission, that he is en- 
titled to a nonimmigrant status...” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A2 
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University officials have not yet 
been able to figure out why the online 
registration Web Services system 
failed to work properly during the 
recent registration period forthe up- 
coming spring semester. 

Information Systems Associate 
Registrar Craig Smith said he was not 
sure what caused the server slow- 
down, but he said he did not think it 
was a volume issue. 

“We ran stress-tests beforehand 
to make sure that it could handle the 
number of students,” he said. 

Hopkins Information Technology 
Services personnel will meet to dis- 
cuss the issue next week, said Smith. 

“By nextsemester we will definitely 
know [what went wrong],” he said. 

Smith also explained that the cur- 
rent web-based registration platform 
is only a temporary system. Accord- 
ing to the Office of the Registrar, a 
more permanent system will be up 
and running in the next couple of 
years. 

Until then, improvements will be 
made to address the current 
system’s shortcomings. For in- 
stance, Smith suggested that the sys- 
tem tell a student if a “hold status” 
has been cleared, even before the 





registration period begins. 

Students are not permitted to reg- 
ister until they discuss their class se- 
lections with their advisor, who then 
removes the hold. 

The change suggested by Smith 
would address complaints from some 
upperclassmen that they were unable 
to sign up for classes because their 
faculty advisors didnot remove holds 
in time for registration. Many of these 
students said they had already met 
with their advisors to discuss classes. 


But as it stands now, there is no 





check in place to guarantee that advi- | 


sors remove holds after meeting with 
students. Some students who thought 
their hold had been removed found 
out that it hadn’t been only upon try- 
ing to register. 

According to Assistant Dean of 
Academic Advising John Bader, the 
best thing students can do to ensure 
the hold is removed in a timely man- 
ner is to follow up with the advisor 

CONTINUED ON Pace A2 





Brody ranks high 
in salary statistics 


NEWS-LETTER STAFF 


In a recent study comparing col- 
lege presidential salaries, the Johns 
Hopkins University was ranked third 
among private universities nation- 
wide. 

President William R. Brody, who 
is in his seventh year, has an annual 
salary of $677,564 with $510,231 in 


Experts address bioethics issues 


BY ANITA BHANSALI 
Tue JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Dr. Francis Collins, director of the 
National Human Genome Research 
Institute at the National Institutes of 
Health (NIH), and Dr. Ruth Faden, 
Director of the Phoebe R. Berman 
Bioethics Institute, participated in a 
panel discussion on the ethical issues 


that arise from advances in biotech- 
nology at the Milton S. Eisenhower 
Symposium on Nov. 25 in the Glass 
Pavilion. 

Thelecture, entitled “On the Edge: 
Evolving Biotechnology, A Question 
of Ethics,” was the 14th symposium 
event this year. This year’s sympo- 
sium themeis “Changing Times: Who 
Are We? An Introspective Look at 
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2003 MSE Symposium co-chairs selected 


Feroze Sidhwa, Michael Mondo and Payal Patel discuss plans for next 
: year’s MSE Symposium at this week’s Student Council meeting. 
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American Identity in the 21st Cen- 
tury. 
Collins began the discussion by 
professing the honor he felt at being 
invited to speakat the “distinguished” 
symposium program. He said that 
the chosen topic was in keeping with 
the thought-provoking nature of the 
series “because when it comes to ar- 
eas that can be provocative, it’s hard 
to beat genetics, biotechnology and 
cloning.” 

He spoke about the recurring ethi- 
cal, legal and social issues, which he 
dubbed “ELSI,” that should be con- 
sidered in dealing with such technol- 
ogy. He added that there was great 
promise for revealing the causes of 
and cures for disease, as well as solv- 
ing many of the mysteries of how we 
are all interrelated, through genetics. 

“Many people would view this 
moment in science, where we are un- 
raveling our own instruction book, 
as perhaps the most dramatic mo- 
ment in all of history,” said Collins. 
“One of the strongest: ethical man- 
dates we have, asa species, is ... to try 
to alleviate the suifering caused by 
disease.” 

Hewenton to Aibdiiss the progress 
of the Human Genome Project. He 
said that the milestones were laid out, 
the deliverables were defined, the 
timelines were outlined and the 
project was consistently ahead of 
schedule and below budget. Collins 
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wages and a performance bonus and 
$167,333 in benefits. He ranks third 
after Judith Rodin, president of the 
University of Pennsylvania, who 
earned $808,021 in the 2001 fiscal year 
and Harold T. 

Shapiro, the former president of 
Princeton University, received 
$705,683 in 2001. 

Brody was unavailable for com- 
ment. 

The reason for Brody’s high sal- 
ary, says Jerome Schnydman, Secre- 
tary and Executive Assistant of the 
Board of Trustees, is that “whenever 
there isan opening fora college presi- 
dent, everyone wants Brody — 
Harvard, Stanford...” 

According to The Chronicle of 
Higher Education, “private research 
institutions have been competing 
with public one for the same people, 
which has driven up the compensa- 
tion for leaders of top public univer- 
sities.” 

Large public universities offer 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A4 
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JHU file-sharing 


closely monitored 


BY JESSICA VALDEZ 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Johns Hopkins has witnessed an 


increase in notices from media com- 
| panies about student copyright vio- 


lations, indicating that the media in- 


| dustry has heightened its vigilance in 
| detecting illegal file sharing, said Uni- 


versity Associate General Counsel 
Wesley Blakeslee. 
The University now receives any- 


| where from three to four notices per 


week, said Blakeslee, as opposed to 
last year’s weekly average of one to 
two notices. 

But he said the increase results 
from the industry’s heightened at- 


| tention to file sharing rather than a 
| peak in student violations. 


“The content industry is getting 
much more aggressive,” Blakeslee 
said. “They’re trying to let us know 
that they are willing to prosecute and 


; © ee] | [that] they’re going to exercise their 
NATHAN BATES/NEWS-LETTER | 


right.” 

Asarecognized Internet provider, 
the University is obligated by law to 
terminate any copyright violations 
committed by its Internet users, said 
Deborah Savage, senior user support 
coordinator for Hopkins Information 
Technology Services (HITS). 

After receiving notification of the 
violation, the University informs the 
alleged violator of their infringement 
and mandates a personal meeting 
with Savage. 

If the student fails to schedule a 


| meeting, then their Internet service is 





terminated, said Savage. 

“We have to comply with all of the 
laws to Internet providers since we 
don’t want to put our Internet access 
into jeopardy,” said Savage. 

Freshman Brian Benson met with 
Savage after TimeWarner notified the 
University of his alleged act of illegal 
file sharing. By visiting the Web site 
Kazaa, TimeWarner found The Lord 
of the Rings: Fellowship of the Ring 
offered for download by Benson. 
Through the IP address, they deter- 
mined the originator of the file. 

“They sent the school an e-mail, 
and theschool contacted me,” Benson 
said. He then had to write a letter to 
the University promising to abandon 
illegal file sharing. 

“This is not something to take 
lightly,” said Blakeslee. Under the 
Digital Millennium Copyright Act, 
each infraction can carry a fee if 
$150,000 per incident. At another 
university, astaffmember had to serve 
33 months in prison for illegal file 
sharing, said Blakeslee. 

Watchdog organizations, such as 
Media Force, are contracted by me- 
dia organizations to oversee investi- 
gations into copyright violations, said 
Deborah Savage. 

President of Media Force Gary 
Millin said, “We really are a technol- 
ogy provider to enable copyright 
owners to protect their intellectual 
property.” 

Media Force detects copyright vio- 
lations through advanced scanning 
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Head of the national “Not with our Money!” campaign Kevin Pranis and 
Sodexho representative Leslie Aun lead a student discussion concerning 
Sodexho’s food quality and its funding of detention centers. 


BY JENNA O’STEEN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTTeR 


At least 55 Johns Hopkins students 
discussed the issue of Sodexho’s in- 
volvement in detention centers at the 
Sodexho forum in Mudd Hall Audito- 
rium on Thursday, Noy. 21 at 7 p.m. 

The forum included spokespeople 
Leslie Aun, the vice president of pub- 
lic relations for the Sodexho Corpo- 
ration, and Kevin Pranis, head of the 


ISSUE 


BOWLS: NOT JUST ON JAN. 1 

It may not be Cotton, Fiesta or 
Sugar, but our Football team made it 
to the ECAC bowl game and won, 
defeating Frostburg State. Page A1l2 


EIGHT SHABBY NIGHTS 

If you thought Punch Drunk Love 
was Adam Sandler’s permanent tran- 
sition to serious action, you were hor- 
ribly, horribly mistaken. He’s done a 
holiday movie. Page B1 


ASPHYXIATIN’ CHICKEN 

Does this remind you of a euphe- 
mism for something you do to relieve 
stress? You might want to learn some 
alternatives from our Stress Focus. 
Page B2 


http://www.jhunewsletter.com 


national “Notwith our Money!” cam- 
paign and speaking for grassroots 
leadership that opposed the use of 
“prisons for profit.” They were mod- 
erated by Ralph Johnson, the Associ- 
ate Dean of Student Life, and Richard 
Roldan, general manager for the 
Johns Hopkins branch of Sodexho, 
answered on-campus food issues. 
Sodexho currently is involved in 
funding three detention centers in the 
CONTINUED ON Pace A3 
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Deans detail plans at student meeting Int.students visa 
approvals delayed 
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Dean Conley, Freshman Vincent Chan and Sophomore Matt Woodbury 
share ice cream sundaes as they talk about student life. 


BY ASHEESH LAROIA 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Tuesday, Dec. 3 marked the third 
and final “On the Road with the 
Deans” event this semester, a forum 
where students discuss academic and 
student life with key representatives 
of the Hopkins administration. 

On Thursday, Nov. 21, Dean of 
Student Life Susan Boswell and 
Dean of Enrollment and Academic 
Services William T. Conley led the 
discussion on the topic of Charles 
Village. 

Attendance peaked at 20 
dents. 

On the topic of “town-gown rela- 
tions,” Boswell addressed concerns 
of student misconduct. 

“The University has embraced its 
students by being more responsible 


stu- 





for student behavior,” she said. 
“We've had a rockier time this fall 
with students being arrested for dis- 
orderly conduct.” 

Students raised concernsabout the 
inability to park on campus. 

“You get a parking license, which 
is a hunting license,” said Conley on 
the issue. 

Furthermore, the Glass Pavilion, 
the largest space on campus, is overly 
saturated with campus events. 

On November’s celebration of the 
Indian Festival of Lights, Diwali, 
Conley echoed student sentiment. 
“Gosh, there’s so many peopleinhere, 
it’s great — [but] wouldn’t it be nice 
to breathe?” 

To add more space to campus, the 
administration is considering the 
elimination of the Charles Street di- 
vide. 





To bring students closer to cam- 
pus, administration renovated 
Wolman and McCoy, despite wor- 
ries from the community that renters 
were being pushed out. 

Plans are in the works to add a 10- 
story building across Charles Street 
from the main Homewood area, said 
Boswell. 

“The first two floors are poten- 
tially slated to be retail,” she said. 

Baltimore zoning allows the build- 
ing to reach 10 stories. 

“The rest of the building will be 
residential space, housing for juniors 
and seniors,” said Boswell. 

“There’s a real feeling we need to 
offer housing for graduate students 
and undergraduate students,” she 
added. 

The renovations have made the 
campus “beautiful and pristine,” said 
Boswell, “but it doesn’t seem to have 
any life.” 

Said Boswell, “We have this won- 
derful space in Levering Plaza. ... One 
of the plans for the area is some kind 
of permanent structure that allows 
postering.” 

Postering has beena topic ofsome 
controversy recently, with the Stu- 
dent Council increasing the space 
available but also increasing restric- 
tions on the use of that space. 

Students also examined the meal 
plan. 

First, Boswell defined the current 
system as “a very traditional, almost 
antiquated, plan. We’re in the pro- 
cess of totally overhauling those plans. 
What’s needed is flexibility — qual- 
ity food, that’s a given — but the 
additional thing is flexibility.” 

Boswell also suggested that morea 
la carte dining options were in the 
works. 


Web site hinders registration 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
through e-mail. 

Bader also stressed that holds on 
registration were not the major issue 
for freshmen who experienced prob- 
lems when trying to register. 

“For freshmen, the problem was 
not the hold,” he said. “In fact, only 
four or five students [of the fresh- 
man class] did not have their holds 








The 2003 competition is open to full- 
time undergraduates of the Whiting 
School of Engineering and the Knieger 
School of Arts and Sciences. Executive 
summaries are due on Thursday, January 
30, 2003. Students will be able to work 
with mentors. Final business plans will be 


removed before registration began.” 
Bader insisted thatstudents should 
meet with their advisors weeks before 
registration period begins. 
“One of the first things I did when 
I came here was to extend the advis- 
ing period so that students could meet 
with advisors up to five weeks before 
registering,” he said. 
Aside from the benefit of mak- 


sor gives a student the chance to 
develop a relationship with his or 
her advisor. 

“Tt’sarelationship, and if students 
workbetter with faculty members and 


make the effort to see the person in | 
advance, things will flow better,” said 


Bader. 





One student suggested that 
Hopkins consider running an inde- 
pendent food service. 

Boswell warned, “The efficiencies 


you pick up with volume we can’t | 


provide doing it on our own,” but the 
student offered a contact at Wheaton 
College, a small college in Illinois that 
had some success. 


Boswell proceeded to dispel the | 
common conception that Sodexho, a | 


contractor in private prisons, was 
serving Hopkins students food of the 
same level. 

“The way Sodexho structures food 
is, in the contract, you specify what 
you want at every meal. We need X 
protein options, X options of veg- 
etables, of starches, and they actually 
designate quality.” 

The Sodexho discussion panel that 
followed attracted some 40 students; 
the question came up there as well. 

Finally, the topic ofacademics was 
examined. 


ConrTINUED FROM PAGE Al 
applicant, such as a student, must 
provide proof of a permanent resi- 
dence abroad to which he orshe plans 
to return after studying in the United 
States. According to Arrindell, this 
“proof of compelling ties abroad” isa 
vital component to an international 
student’s visa application. 

“If the student was unable to sat- 
isfy the [consulate] with regard to his 
or her intent to return home, itwould 
bea big factor for the release of [his or 
her] visa,” said Arrindell. 

Proofofsuch compelling ties could 
be a job, house, family or bank ac- 
count in the applicant’s home coun- 
try, according to a U.S. Bureau of 
Consular Affairs brochure. The bro- 
chure also asserts that each case is 





| looked at individually by a consular 


Students expressed concern over | 
theadministration’s consideration of | 


offering all introductory courses on 
Mondays, Tuesdays and Wednesdays 
at 11 a.m. 

At Hopkins, departments have 
great autonomy over scheduling. 


Said Conley, “There’s a lot more | 


discipline at other institutions that 
are not as decentralized.” 
Additionally, students seemed dis- 
satisfied with the intersession offer- 
ings. 
shes tact 


is, we have an 


officer. The consular officer might 
hold an interview with the applicant, 
during which the applicant wouldan- 
swer questions regarding his or her 
plans in the United States 
According to Arrindell, it is pos- 


| sible for an applicant to “say too 


much” during such an interview. 
“Tf they say they [plan to] work in 


| the U.S., they won’t make it,” said 


intersession, anditseems ludicrous | 
ifwe’re not providing asupplycurve | 


that meets the demand,” Conley 
said. 


As if the student body had vented | 


enough two weeks before, very few 
students came to this past Tuesday’s 
event. 

“We tried to make [the topic] as 
generic as possible so people would 
know they could come in and talk 


| about anything,” said Boswell. The 
| topic was formally set to, “Taking a 
ing sure a “hold status” is cleared, | 
he says that meeting with an advi- | 


Pulse on Student Life.” 

The four people who attended did 
indeed feel free to discuss topics rang- 
ing from study abroad experiences to 
future plans. 

Said Boswell, “This is the third, 
and this is the last one for this semes- 
ter, and I guess we'll rethink what we 
do for next semester.” 


Arrindell. The U.S. Consulatealso must 
determine that the student can pay tu- 
ition and “won’t become a financial 
burden to the tax-paying citizens of the 
United States,” according to Arrindell. 

Section 101 of the INA defines a 
valid applicant as “an alien having a 
residence in a foreign country which 
he has no intention of abandoning, 
who isabona fide student qualified to 
pursue a full course of study and who 
seeks to enter the United States tem- 
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There were no reported errors in the Nov. 21, 2002 issue of The 
Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 


porarily and solely for the purpose of 
pursuing such a course of study,” 

The Nonimmigrant Visa Applica- 
tion form requires applicants to 
specify in writing the purpose and 
duration of their stay, as well as the 
address of their temporary U.S, resj- 
dence and the source of their traveling 
funds. Applicants must also indicate 
whether or not they have previously 
been denied a visa, been convicted ofa 
crime, withheld custody of a U.S. citi- 
zen child outside the United States, or 
taken part in genocide. 

Patt indicated that reviews of stu- 
dent visas are proceeding more 
quickly since the summer, and that 
most take “a couple of weeks.” Ac- 
cording to Arrindell, students from 
“affected countries,” namely students 
from the Middle East or Islamic na- 
tions, rarely achieve approval within 
that timeframe. 

Arrindell said the “pitifully slow” 
process is a concern for the OISSS, and 
added the only response yet received 
has been the application is “still pend- 
ing.” 

Despite his concerns, Arrindell 
said thorough security screening 
might help ensure that approval is 
granted to the applicants who have 
legitimate and genuine intentions in 
the United States — “individuals who 
really want the opportunity to come.” 

“Whatever the timeline takes, 
that’s fine,” said Arrindell. “Given our 
recent history with international stu- 
dents and scholars, they have become 
an integral part of the American edu- 
cational process ... anything that cir- 
cumvents [their coming here] would 
be a disservice to that process.” 
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Ethics of human cloning discussed 








VADIM GRETCHOUCI [KIN/NEWS-LETTER 


Dr. Francis Collins, director of the National Human Genome Research 
Institute, discussed ethical and legal issues surrounding biotechnology. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 
stated that, as a physician, he rarely 
prescribed a perfect solution, and in- 
stead had to offer imperfect or even 
no medical care, a situation he found 
“terribly frustrating.” He said that 
genomics offered the opportunity for 
highly-individualized medicine that 
could be more effective and less toxic, 
so that side-effects would be mini- 
mized. According to Collins, 
genomics could fill in the gaps in our 
knowledge of the molecular-level 
mechanisms that exist in current 
medical technique. 

Collins described the damage that 
research in biotechnology could do 
in light of future accessibility to ge- 
netic testing. 

“There are real challenges that we 
have to face head-on,” said Collins. 

The first three challenges outlined 
were potential dangers in the medical 
arena: genetic discrimination by in- 
surance companies, university schol- 
arships and employers; overseeing the 
validity of these tests before they are 


offered to the public; and making ac- 
cess to these tests equitable to all citi- 
zens, especially in light of the current 
disparity in health care. 

“When you consider that our 
country, of all the civilized countries 
in the world, seems comfortable with 
a situation where 32 million of our 
citizens do nothave health insurance, 
it is not encouraging to think that, 
when it comes to genetics, we will 
suddenly feel some urge to ensure 
that everybody has access [to those 
resources],” said Collins. 

The second three challenges were 
concerns outside the medicalarena: the 
relationship between geneticsandrace, 
and usingscience to drawlines between 
people; the boundaries of the uses of 
genetics and the potential to go beyond 
medical treatment to enhance charac- 
teristics, as in the case of “designer ba- 
bies;” and genetics altering our percep- 
tions of ourselves, and possibly 
discouraging pursuit of education, 
spirituality or other areas of thought. 


“Science has a lot to tell us about 








the natural aspects of humanity and 
human biology,” said Collins, “I think 
it has relatively little to tell us about 
who we areas spiritual creatures. The 
pursuit of science should notbe taken 
as an indication that we are nothing 
more than a few chemicals organized 
together in a certain plan. Science is 
the way to study the natural aspects of 
humanity; faith, religion, theology, 
philosophy are the ways the study the 
parts of us that are not [determined] 
by DNA, RNA and protein. Those 
[parts ofus] arenot going to goaway.” 
In her opening comments, Faden 
expressed the privilege she felt in be- 
ing invited to the symposium and 
sharing the stage with Collins. She 
began the discussion with the caveat 
that she was notascientist, and would 
try to use “ordinary language” in de- 
scribing the scientific terminology 
used in this field. Faden provided a 
few key definitions and descriptions 
of stem cells, which she said were 
important in understanding where 
the “politically charged environment” 
surrounding stem cells comes from. 
She explained that human stem- 
cell research has only been under- 
taken recently, starting in 1998. Stem 
cells are cells capable of differentiat- 
ing into any other cell type in the 
body. This would potentially be use- 
ful in curing disease through cell re- 
generation, some prime examples 
being spinal cord damage, 
Alzheimer’s and Parkinson’s disease. 
In the short-term, the equivalent of a 
stem-cell graft or transplant could be 
developed, which Faden termed “re- 
generative medicine.” In the long- 
term, humans could, theoretically, 
reprogram their cells to provide indi- 
vidualized therapies at the cellular, 
rather than the genomic, level. 
Faden explained that there are two 
types of stem cells: embryonic and 
adultstem-cells. The critical inner cell 
mass of embryonic stem cells can only 
be gathered by killing the embryo, a 
fact which is the source of contro- 
versy. She stated that the possibility 
of gathering stem cells from adults is 
being looked into. 
Faden spoke about the currentleg- 
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Crew members row to raise funds 











VADIM GRETCHOUCHKIN/NEWS-LETTER 
Crew member junior Jamie Planck does her leg of the relay at the Johns Hopkins crew teams’ all-day 
ergathon as her teammate freshman Nino Torres and relay partner senior Sharon Betz cheer her on. The 
funds raised helped to defray the cost for the team’s spring training. 














Sodexho details prison contracts 
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world: Forest Bank in the United 
Kingdom, Harmondsworth in Lon- 
donand Acaciain Australia. Aun said 
that they provide food, religion, medi- 
cal services, counseling and security 
for these facilities. 

Pranis’s opening statement em- 
phasized the major problems of the 
“privatization of prisons.” 

He said it is wrong for the govern- 
ment to give Sodexho power over 
punishment policies. He gave a de- 
scription of the physical details of 
Harmondsworth detention center, 
which houses 600 refugees, including 
children. He said the “prison” is a 
“sterile, ugly building” surrounded 
by “barbed-wire fencing.” He also 
emphasized that the funding pro- 
vided by Sodexhoallows thecountry’s 
government to spend more on pris- 
ons and the imprisonment of people 
even if imprisonment is not the ap- 
propriate punishment. 

Aun rebutted that before Sodexho 
provided funding, these refugees were 
placedin full-scale prisons with hard- 
core criminals. Sodexho, said Aun, is 
“proud of what they are doing” and 
has “gotten lots of praise in their ac- 
tions in human rights and the area of 


r= 


corrections.” 

Aun said, “[We] only provide ser- 
vices to three, soon to be four, deten- 
tioncenters. [These bring in] less than 
one percent of our revenue. ... [We] 


feel we should be praised and not 
condemned.” 
The other issue that arose dealt 
with the Sodexho services on Hopkins 
CONTINUED ON PAGE A4 
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islation regarding this research. In 
August of 2001, President Bush’s 


prime-time televised address was the | 
first time an American president had | 
spoken to the nation an an issue of | 


ethics in science. After giving a basic 
run-down of the science and issues 


involved, Bush stated that, atthetime | 


of his address, there was a set number 
of registered stem cell lines. He would 
allow Federal money to be used for 
research on these existing lines, because 
the embryos used to gather these lines 
were already dead and so no moral 
compromise was involved. However, 


he refused to use that money for lines | 


created in the future because embryos 


would have to be destroyed, and he | 


would not support that. 
Faden presented a list of moral 


hurdles and perspectives that we must | 


face in advancement of stem-cell re- 


search and technology. If an indi- | 


vidual considers the first instant of 
biological life as the same moral en- 


tity as any other human being, then | 


he or she would view harvesting em- 
bryonic stem cells as equivalent to 
murder, explained Faden. On the 
other hand, there are those who con- 


sider the embryo a different kind of | 
life, and they bring up questions about | 


the viability, location and purpose of 


the embryo. These individuals might | 


view an embryo without the potential 
to develop fully as a different moral 
entity. 

Proponents of yet another school 
of thought do not object to the de- 
struction of embryos for what is per- 
ceived to be the greater purpose of 
medicaladvances, but do fear the pos- 
sibility of cloning. 

Faden indicated that such indi- 


viduals fear “the prospect that is | 
‘Gattaca-like’: that we will one day | 


effectively manufacture our children 
... that in perfecting the techniques 
of cloning, we will stop having the 
old-fashioned way, [eliminating] the 


element of chance that operates in | 


the [formation] of the relationship 

between parent and child ...” 
Finally, Faden offered the feminist 

argument for consideration, that there 








isthe potential forabusing thesituation | 


of poor women in creating stem cell 
lines. She said that such women can be 
bribed into selling their eggs, and the 


harvesting process is painful for the | 


women on many levels, 


SAC GA discusses 
funding policies 


BY JULIANNA FINELLI 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Atthelast Student Activities Com- 
mission (SAC) General Assembly 
(GA) of the year, SAC Chairperson 
Elise Roecker discussed changes to 
funding policy, including newrestric- 
tions on funding for guest lecturers’ 
honoraria, travel and lodging ex- 
penses. 

The new policy, which will take 
effect at the beginning of next week, 
stipulated that the SAC will fund a 
total of $2,000 per semester, per 
group, in honoraria for guest lectur- 
ers. 

Groups exempted from this rule 
are those specifically designated by 
the Student Council as lecture series, 
such as the Milton S. Eisenhower 
Symposium. 

The policy also specified that the 
SAC will fund either the lecturer’s 
honorarium or travel and lodging ex- 
penses, but not both. Travel will be 
funded “at lowest cost possible and 
lodging up to $100,” according to 
Roecker. 

Roecker reminded student group 
leaders that guest lecturers are de- 
fined as individuals who provide an 


| educational program; comedians, 


musicians and other entertainers fall 
under a different policy. 

Also discussed at the meeting 
were changes in funding for Movie 
Nights. 

Roecker then informed group 
leaders that movies shown to public 
audiences must be shown in accor- 
dance with copyright law and Uni- 
versity policy, regardless of whether 
or not the group charges an entry 
fee. 

According to Roecker, the SAC 
will not fund any copyright-related 
fees. 

Another change implemented re- 
lated to printing special posters, hand- 
outs and programs. 

Roecker explained that the SAC 
will only fund 100 posters at $0.05 
per poster, 3,200 mailbox stuffers 
at $0.05 per copy, and four-paged 
programs at $0.20 per program, with 
the total number of programs to be 
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decided at the SAC Executive 
Board’s discretion. 

According to Roecker, 14 stu- 
dent groups have either had their 
constitutions approved, their ab- 
stracts approved or have been reac- 
tivated from a previously defunct 
status in the past semester. 

This large number will create ad- 
ditional pressure on the SAC’s bud- 
get. 

“It’s great in terms of student 
groups,” said Roecker, “but it defi- 
nitely puts a strain on our budget.” 

Roecker indicated that the 
changes in funding policies were also 
intended to “make sure all groups 
have equitable treatment.” 

The changes in funding policies 
for speakers were made in response 
to an increased number of groups 
bringing speakers to campus, accord- 
ing to Roecker. The SAC “decided to 
clarify” funding possibilities for such 
events. 

According to Roecker, the SAC 
saw a $20,000 increase in its total al- 
location this year. She said this raw 
number is “a little deceptive,” how- 
ever, since $12,000 was allocated to 
the Hopkins Organization for Pro- 
gramming (HOP) in order to im- 
prove social programming on cam- 
pus. 

“We want to see more groups ... 
[itshows] an active campuslife,” said 
Roecker. “But we do have a finite 
amount of money.” 

Atthe end of the meeting, Roecker 
announced that the SAC is accepting 
nominations for a Publications Liai- 
son. Nominations will be accepted 
up until the day of the election, which 
will be held at the first meeting of 
2003 on Feb. 3. 

Although no nominations were pre- 
sented at the meeting, Roecker was 
approached by a few interested stu- 
dents shortly after the meeting’s close. 

Roecker said that while the nomi- 
nee would “ideally come from within 
a publications group, there is noth- 
ing in the [SAC] constitution that 
stipulates that.” 

For this reason, the SAC will ac- 
cept nominations from any SAC 
member. 
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Sushi « Teriyaki ¢« Udon ¢ Noodles 


And Korean Dishes 





Any combination of TWO from, cucumber, avocado, vegetable 
***Underlined Selections Can Be Changed To Vegetarian*** 


IN A PLEASANT ATMOSPHERE FOR LARGE OR SMALL PARTIES 
x *& *& 3 STAR RATING FROM BALTIMORE SUN » = = 
Daily Lunch Specials starting at $5.95 
Call 410-366-4115 or Fax 410-366-1334 for Carry-out 


MON.-SAT. 11:30 -10:30PM 
3 :00- 9:30PM 


-LUNCH SPECIAL- 


served from 11:30 AM ~ 3:00 PM. Mon - Sat 


BALTIMORE MD.21218 
«ACROSS FROM OPENS 


salad roll. 






LOCATED 
3 EAST 33"° STREET 








TEMPURA, (.CVLBL ease vib ci voeivevives obeapip vectecsv cries ase roe Ree $6.95 
Lightly battered shrimp and vegetables deep-fried and served with a special sauce 
BEER TERY AID 2: (VUB 2, choosed cccaeeionaty beaa an hs Naas Laser ae rae ie $6.95 
Stir-fried pieces of grilled beef and vegetables with chef's teriyaki sauce 
CHICKEN TRERIV ARE sosicces svsvciverobes ebosyievkassevsh ou reveal ycoeetives eae $6.95 
_ Stir-fried of pieces of grilled chicken breast and vegetables with a chef’s teriyaki sauce 
SAL IVION TEREY SIGE ores vepouvisn chases cas mae as abel ll sas dasieyancnt eoeo sae $7.95 
Grilled salmon served with chef’s special teriyaki sauce 
PORK. RATS c:stienissexcenstetevscit) caitlin ecvries Pid billy nen tere ane $7.95 
Deep-fried breaded pork cutlet served with tonkatsu sauce 
RRR TE, GE sos bi ios ine citaabesdceds en sapadgatdes arses aetiskn atemmee $6.95 
Delicious marinated sliced beef Korean style 
TRUE RABBIT 3 ehiss as ve eaeksde keen acakees atguateac eats desde tint thee taicie eee $8.95 
Delicious marinated sliced beef short rib Korean style 
* Combination lunches are served with soup, salad, rice, and California roll* 

CHICKEN TERIYAKI NOODLES «0.0.0.0... :cccccseseccecsccecesensesseenectenenss $5.95 
Stir-fried pieces of grilled chicken, vegetables, and soft noodles mixed in teriyaki sauce 
YAR SOBA 0 iicsencctiysseessninee Sbachaes svtwax sabilibsknee th ilsateua ledwcadteeeval $6.95 
Pan-fried noodles and vegetables mixed with Japanese sauce 
BIBIM BAP ................... db ignabrnaue i ephachas math aides vdlew Pemanind cata PRN: $5.95 
Various Korean vegetables, beef and fried egg over rice served with hot chili past 

BAP oe cisnes ciclbisa suk edacdese Brey cent, epee ead ew pe ahses dobuph eine $5.95 
Transparent vermicelli sautéed with vegetables and beef in special sauce serve with rice 
SUSHI REGULAR .............. ERS TS SSR Vig ERE YS Tes serihitsneatae d dpe: 
4 pieces of sushi and | tuna roll 
SUSHI DELUXE ...... ips viiyarthadd enact year wistresavpioneeth be acen cndunelameineethante $8.95 
6 pieces of sushi and | tuna roll 
SUSHI & SASHIMI COMBO.................. iguayabeastmasmaninbiden radinsceinasdie’ eee 
3 pieces of sushi and 6pieces of sashimi 
ROLL COMBO .................0.00065 dei es apehice dep havas bonny siecubalia bch vkiiheeas 04 $6.95 
Any combination of TWO from California , ber Roll. 
VEGETARIAN ROLL COMBO....... tevevesecevanteassseeserserevesceserssersssevcee $6.95 
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StuCo approves new MSE chairs 





Hong Kong Students Association Vice President Alfred Yu (left) and 
President Avery Choi presented changes to the group’s constitution. 


BY KARINA SCHUMACHER- 
VILLASANTE 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


At this week’s Student Council 
(StuCo) meeting, StuCo members 
heard proposals from two student 
groupsandapprovedtheappointments 
of next year’s Milton S$. Eisenhower 
(MSE) Symposium chairs. 

Thefirst group to presentthemselves 
was the JHU Hong Kong Students As- 
sociation (HKSA). They wanted to re- 
ceive approval for the recent changes 
made to their constitution. 

Avery Choi, president of HKSA, 
and Alfred Yu, vice-president of 
HKSA, stated that the changes had 
already been ratified by the Student 
Activities Commission (SAC). 

Amongst the many changes made 
to their constitution was the decision to 
change the names and definitions of 
particular positions and to discontinue 
the publishing of their newsletter. The 
changes were approved by StuCo. 

The three candidates for executive 
co-chairs ofthe MSE Symposium then 
fielded questions from StuCo mem- 


bers and presented their proposed 
schedule for next year’s speaker se- 
ries. Michael Mondo, Payal Patel and 
Feroze Sidhwa were the three stu- 
dents selected by the Committee on 
Leadership Appointments (COLA) to 
the chairperson positions. 

They have decided next year’s 
theme to be “The Great American 
Experiment: A Juxtaposition of Capi- 
talism and Democracy.” 

Sidhwa stated that since child- 
hood, Americans have been taught 
that capitalism and democracy are 
“two pillars ... that combined create 
a perfect society.” The symposium, 
he continued, will try to focus on the 
idea of the union of capitalism and 
democracy, answering questions such 
as whether or not they are helping 
society. 

Mondo conveyed three possible 
events the co-chairs have in mind, for 
example one on health care. 


When questioned by Charles . 


Reyner, representative of the sopho- 
more class, about their ambition, 
Sidhwa stated that the co-chairs are 
not worried. 





Sodexho discussed | 


Sodexho.” He also wished to say that | 
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questions and opinions about cam- 
pus food. 

Students were assured that it was 
only an “urban legend” that Sodexho 
has a food quality index that ranks 
Hopkins at the bottom. Roldan as- 
sured the audience that “all meats are 
USDA inspected and [we] buy from 
Starbucks, Kellogg’s and Kraft.” 

Also, he said that every dining lo- 
cation has a culinary school certified 
chef and that all cooks go through a 
campus culinary certificate program 
and a safety certification program. 

One student raised the question 
that Sodexho “monopolizes cam- 
puses and eliminates competition,” 
so “how are students supposed to be 
satisfied with the meal plan?” 

Roldan said that it is “University 
members that make policies, not 


changes have been andare being made 
now. 

Roland said, “It is hard to make 
good dishes that everyone enjoys. 
Through feedback, we are working 
through problems, [but] we aren’t 
going to hit it 100 percent of the 
time.” 

Roland said he was seeing “a lot 
more of positive than negative right 
now.” But if students have specific 
advice to improve the dining, they 
can e-mail rroldan@hd.jhu.edu. 

Aun advised, “The food sucks’ 
isn’ta terribly helpful comment.” She 
said that if a student wants a change 
made they need to provide more de- 
tails than that. More information 
about Johns Hopkins Dining can also 
be found at the Web site http:// 
www.jhudining.com. 








Each student should submit a completed applica- 
tion and supporting materials (letter of support 
from lab sponsor, letter of recommendation from a 
faculty member, transcript, statement of purpose 
and proposal) to Ami Cox in 237 Mergenthaler Hall 
by February 14, 2003 (4:00PM). 


Howard Hughes Summer Research 
| Fellowship Program 


The 2003 Howard Hughes Summer Research Fel- 
lowship Program at Johns Hopkins University will 
award approximately thirty undergraduates in the 
School of Arts & Sciences and the School of Engi- 
neering with $3,000 stipends. Fellows will conduct 
laboratory research for ten weeks during the sum- 
mer with a Hopkins faculty member of their choice. 
There will also be opportunities to participate in 
seminars and social activities. The program will 
run from June 2nd through August 8th, 2003. 





Additional information and applications are avail- 
able in the Office of the Dean, 237 Mergenthaler 


Hall, and at 


jhu. ~asl 


HowardHughesHopkinsInfo.html. 
Questions? E-mail ami@jhu.edu. 








“We think it’s doable,” said 
Sidhwa. 

Healso expressed his desire to have 
more debates as a way to let people 
see more political sides than they 
would usually see were there just a 
single speaker. 

Ravi Kavasery, senior class presi- 
dent, inquired about how the three 
co-chairs planned to make sure that 
the speakers and their presentations 
would coincide with the given 
theme. 

Patel stated that they are trying 
to make it more of a political sym- 
posium, only inviting speakers who 
are associated with the political 
spectrum. 

Kavasery continued to question 
the co-chairs, inquiring about fund- 
raising and how the three students 
planned to pay for the speakers. Patel 
stated that they plan to look towards 
the History and Political Science De- 
partments for support. 

In the past, the departments have 
had no part in the MSE Symposium. 
Now, the co-chairs want to include 
the two departments and get their 
advice and their financial help. 

Mondo further answered the ques- 
tion by stating that they plan on start- 
ing the fund-raising process earlier 
than they had the previous year. 
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| STUDENT COUNCIL ATTENDANCE, DECEMBER 3, 2002 


| Executive Officers 
President Manish Gala 


VP Administration Priti Dali 
Secretary Jackie Chan 
| Treasurer Elise Roecker 


| Class of 2003 

President Ravi Kavasery 

Vice President Sarah Cummings 
Secretary/Treasurer Tara Feehan 
Representative Chris Cunico 
Representative Catie Pittaway 
Representative Omer Taviloglu 


Class of 2004 
President Simone Chen 

Vice President Lindsay Allen _ 
Representative Patience Boudreaux 
Representative David Crandall 
Representative Anuja Vora 


Class of 2005 
President Ben Radel 
Vice President Megan Coe 


Representative Monica Lai 
Representative Charles Reyner 
Representative Manu Sharma 


Class of 2006 

President Christal Ng 

Vice President Hallie Jackson 
Secretary/Treasurer Nina*Kumar 
Representative Rob Freundlich 


Representative Meghan McIntosh 





VP Institutional Relations Noel DeSantos 


‘Secretary/Treasurer AaronOng 


Secretary/Treasurer Shannon Chang 


Representative Aaron Levy-Forsythe 


Roecker, StuCo treasurer, asked 
the co-chairs if they felt “personally 
prepared” to take on the load of the 
MSE Symposium. Patel affirmed 
that “[they] learned a lot this year 
about fund-raising... [and] raised 
$75,000.” 

“I think we can do it again next 
year,” said Patel. 

Allthree were on stafflast year and 
feel that their experience will help 
them take on the challenge. 


StuCo approved Patel, Mondoand | 


Sidhwa as the new co-chairs for the 
MSE Symposium. 

The last visiting group was the 
Men’s Volleyball club. They, like 
HKSA, were approved by the SAC 
before the StuCo meeting. The team 
is compiled of 10 students, mainly 
freshmen and sophomores. They 
havea volunteering coach, and stated 
that “there are a lot of people here 
want to play volleyball... who played 
in high school and want to get back 
into the competitive atmosphere.” 
Without much delay, the StuCo ap- 
proved the group. 

Before the closing of the meeting, 
DeSantos presented the changes in 
the constitution of the Programming 
Research Committee. The final deci- 
sion about the changes will be de- 
cided at the next meeting. 


516-2573 Present 
516-2759 Present 
467-8692 Present 
366-2665 Present 
662-4628 Present 
662-4982 Present 
889-4948 Present 
Present 
243-5987 Absent 
662-7815 Present 
Present 
662-8240 Present 
443-622-5546 Absent. | 
~499-3714 Present > 
375-7598 Absent 
728-8054 Present 
443-418-7138 Present 
516-6375 Present 
516-3716 Present 
691-0159 Present 
516-3700 Present 
516-3756 Present 
435-4788 Present 
516-5709 Absent 
516-5624 Present 
516-5646 Present 
516-5733 Present 
516-5683 Present 
516-5723 Present 











Brody among highest- 
paid college presidents 
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compensation packages that make the 
job worthwhile: the University of 
Texas ranges around $787,319 with 
the University of Tennessee as a close 
second at $734,000. 

The 62 members of the Board of 
Trustees are in charge of determin- 
ing Brody’s wages — a Compensa- 
tion Committee of about seven 
people, headed by a chairman, de- 
cide the salary for the general Board 
to approve. 

“Brody thinks he has the best Uni- 
versity and job here at Hopkins,” says 


Schnydman. 

Hopkins is the largest employer in 
Baltimoreand secondlargestin Mary- 
land. 

Professor Laurence Ball says, 
“Well I wish my salary was just as 
high. I feel it is fairly justified because 
he is responsible for the hospital and 
healthcare — and when you look at 
the number of employees, etc... it’s a 
big operation.” 

Brody is in charge of the hospital 
and the entire healthcare system of 
Hopkins along with its eight 
schools. 


Write for news 


email news@jhunewsletter.com 


You'll be glad you 
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Unarmed suspect 
robs non-affiliate at 
30th and Calvert 


| An unarmed robbery occurred at 
the intersection of 100 E. 30th Street 
| and Calvert Street on Nov. 24 at 6:10 
m. 
The first suspect, a five-foot-eight- 
inch male, aged 14 to 16, approached 
| the 44-year-old unaffiliated male vic- 
tim, who was walking west on 30th 
| Street. The suspect was described as 
wearing a Dallas Cowboys sweatshirt. 
The suspect asked the victim for 
the time. The victim then noticed two 
other males, both approximately 14 
to 16 years of age, wearing gray- 
hooded sweatshirts. The two males 
began approaching as the first sus- 
pect grabbed the victim and threw 
him against a wall. The suspect then 
demanded money. 
According to the victim, he was 
able to calm down the suspect and 
gave him $35, convincing the suspect 


| that was all the money he had. After 


taking the cash, the suspect, along 
with the two suspects who ap- 
proached, ran east on 30th Street, 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 
technology that examines different 
networks, said Millin. 

But according to Savage, illegal 
MP3 and MP4 downloads are rarely 
detected unless posted on a server. 

“They ’renotlooking into the com- 
puter system; they don’t have to,” 
said Savage. “Ifyouhavea server, and 
it’s open then it’s like having a sign 
outside your front door.” 

Servers increase the visible traffic 
and heighten the probability of being 


Monday, November 18 


6:25 a.m. — A suspect forced entry 
into a public housing facility on the 
2800 block of Hampden Avenue and 
stole property. 

7:30 a.m. - An unknown suspect 
stole property from an automobile 
on the 2500 block of Guilford Av- 
enue after breaking a window to gain 
entry. 

7:45 a.m. — A suspect struck a vic- 
tim with a hammer on the 400 block 
of Ilchester Avenue. 

10 a.m. - An unknown suspect 
pried open a door and gained entry 
to a house on the 3200 block of 
North Charles Street. Property was 
stolen. 

12:30 p.m. — A suspect was caught 
stealing 11 boxes of toothpaste from 
astore on the 1000 block of West 41st 
Street. ; 

3 p.m. — A suspect stole prop- 
erty from an automobile parked on 
the 3300 block of North Charles 
Street. 

5:20 p.m. - A suspect robbed a 
jewelry store on the 3100 block of 
Greenmount Avenue. 


Tuesday, November 19 


2:30 a.m. - An unknown suspect 
stole a charity jar froma convenience 
store on the 3600 block of Roland 
Avenue. 

9 a.m. - An unknown suspect 
forced entry into residence on the 
3500 block of Roland Avenue and 





stole property. 

10:25 a.m. -A suspect wasarrested 
after taking batteries from a conve- 
nience store on the 2800 block of 
Greenmount Avenue. 

10:30 a.m. - A suspect stole two 
cases of Pepsi soda from a company 
truck on the 100 block of East 34th 
Street. 

2 p.m. — A suspect was arrested 
after assaulting complaintant with 
aknife on the 2800 block of Mathews 
Street. 

2:31 p.m. - Two unknown sus- 
pects robbed a victim on the 2900 
block of North Calvert Street. 

2:57 p.m. ~ A juvenile suspect was 
arrested for shooting victims on the 
1000 block of West 37th Street. 

6:25 p.m. — A suspect stole items 
from the Rite Aid on the 3600 block 
of Falls Road, 

10:15 p.m. = Two unknown sus- 
pects threatened a victim witha knife 
and stole property on the 2900 block 
of North Charles Street. 


“ 


Areacrime report _ 
for November 18-22 


where they were lost from sight. 
The latter two suspects took no 
active part in the robbery. Multiple 
police officers called to the scene 
combed the surrounding areas but to 
no avail. 


— By Kathy Chen 


Chao statue unveiled. 
in private ceremony 


A private statue dedication cer. 
emony was held on Nov. 23 by the 
family of the late Rex Chao, a Hopkins 
undergraduate who was shot and 
killed by a fellow student in 1996, . 

The bronze statue, which is en- 
titled “Spirit of Music,” was unveiled 
at its current location on the south 
side of the Mattin Center. The statue 
depicts a young man with his violin, 
honoring the musical achievements 
of Chao, who played in the Hopkins 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Former girlfriend Suzanne 
Hubbard and friend Amy Clair 
Brusch formed a committee to raise 
over $70,000 for the statue’s creation, 


— By Julianna Finelli 





Illegal downloads 


closely monitored 


caught, she added. 

“There’s probably more giveaways 
and certainty if people are sharing the 
files,” said Savage. “Youcan easily see 
the traffic.” 

But Blakeslee indicated that the 
problem is notas pressing at Hopkins 
as at other institutions. 

“Some colleges around the coun- 
try have reported much greater in- 
creases,” he said, crediting this to the 
academic rigor at Hopkins, which 
leaves students with little free time. 


Wednesday, November 20 


7:10 p.m. -— A laptop computer was 
stolen fromalibrary on the 3400 block 
of North Charles Street. : 

9p.m.—-Anunknown suspect stole 
a stereo from an automobile on the 
300 block of East 33rd Street. 

9:30 p.m. — An unknown suspect 
stole a vehicle by unknown means on 
the 4200 block of Roland Avenue. - 

10 p.m. - An unknown suspect 
stole property from an automobile 
on the 3400 block of St. Paul Street. 

11:30 p.m. - An unknown suspect 
broke a rear window and stole prop- 
erty from an automobile on the unit 
block of East Bishops Road. 


Thursday, November 21 


1a.m.- Anunknownsuspectstole 
a CD player and other property from 
an automobile on the 3500 block of 
St. Paul Street. 

9:30 a.m. — An unknown suspect 
burglarized a residence on the 700 
block of Venable Avenue. 

10:53 a.m. - An unknown suspect 
stole an automobile by unknown 
means on the 3700 block of 
Greenmount Avenue. 

2:30 p.m. - A suspectattempted to 
take three pairs of ladies underwear 
from a store on the 3100 block of 
Greenmount Avenue, 

4:50 p.m. — A suspect assaulted a 

postal employee who was delivering 
mail on the 3000 block of Huntingdon 
Ave. 
_ 7p.m.-A suspect placedachicken 
inside of his coat and attempted to 
leave a store on the 2400 block of N 
Charles St. r 

9:20 p.m. - An unknown suspect 
stole victim’s property from her shop- 
Ping cart on the 700 block of W 40th St. 


Friday, November 22 


_l am. = An unknown suspect 
climbed a fire escape to a third floor 
apartment window, entered and stole 
Property on the unit block of East 
33rd Street, : 

8:30 a.m. - An unknown suspect 
entereda victim’s apartmentandstole 
Property on the 2600 block of St. Paul 

treet. ‘ 

3 P-m. — A suspect attempted to 
steal items from a grocery store on 
the 2400 block of North Charles 
Street. ; HOS 

__ 5:50 p.m, ~ A suspect approached a 
victim on the street and stole money on 
the 2600 block of Guilford Avenue. y 
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Al-Qaida Spain copes with oil spillon coast — Airline 


involved 
in Kenya 


attacks 


BY MAGGIE MICHAEL 
THE ASSOCIATED Press 


CAIRO, Egypt (AP) — A state- | 


ment attributed to al-Qaida claimed 
responsibility Monday for last 
week’s car-bombing of an Israeli- 
owned hotel in Kenya and -the at- 
tempt to shoot down an Israeli air- 
liner the same day. 

The statement, posted on an Is- 
lamic Web site, called Thursday’s at- 


tacks a greeting to the Palestinian | 
people for the Islamic holy month of | 


Ramadan and referred to 1998 al- 
Qaida attacks against U.S. embassies 
in Kenya and Tanzania. 

“At the same place where the Jew- 
ish Crusader coalition’ was hit four 
years ago ... here the fighters ... came 
back once again to strike heavily 
against that evil coalition,” the state- 
ment said. “But this time, it was 
against Jews...” 

It was impossible to verify the ve- 
racity of the claim. However, U.S. 
counterterrorism officials in Wash- 
ington said they considered the claim 
credible and part of growing evidence 
that al-Qaida was involved in the 
Kenya attacks. 

Three suicide bombers struck the 
Paradise Hotel in Kenya, where 16 
people died including three suicide 
bombers. Just minutes before the 
hotel bombing, two Strella missiles 
narrowly missed an Israeli charter 
plane departing from Mombasa’s 
airport, in what was the first phase 
of the dual attack on Israelis in 
Kenya. 

The five-page claim posted on an 
Islamic Web site was made in the 
name of “The Political Office of al- 
Qaida Jihad Organization.” 

Unlike four years ago, when the 
United States was the target in Kenya, 
the statement said this time the mes- 
sage was for Jews. 

“We send them a message: Your 
practices in corrupting earth, occu- 
pying sacred places, criminal acts 
against our families in Palestine ... 
all your practices will not pass 
peacefully without firing back,” it 
said. “Your children for ours, your 
women for ours, your elders for 
ours, and we will follow you wher- 
ever you are because you made us 
live in terror and fear.” 

It pledged that operations would 
continue, saying “it is a war between 
faith and the infidel, between truth 
and fallacy, between justice and in- 
justice.” 





| whose livelihoods are imperiled by 
| the massive spill from a tanker that 


| to see the problem firsthand,” said 


| met with residents and the local 


| occasional glance at the sticky soles 
of his shoes. 


BY DANIEL WOOLLS 
THE ASSOCIATED PREss 


MUXIA, Spain (AP) — Walking 
in themuck of an oil-stained beach, 
King Juan Carlos was received re- 
spectfully Monday by fishermen 


sank off Spain’s northwest coast. 
“We're very grateful that he came 


Daniel Castro, 46, askipper. “He went 
down and got his feet dirty. The only 
way to resolve a problem is to be in 
the middle of it.” 

Arriving by helicopter, the king 


fishermen’s association. He cast an 


“We know that the king can only 
bring us his solidarity, not a solu- 
tion,” said Javier Sar, head of the 
fishermen’s association. 

“We were the last to realize how 
serious this was,” Sar continued. “We 
were blinded by optimism... With 
every day that goes by, people are 
more pessimistic.” 

Onachilly, overcast morning, vol- 
unteers and armed forces personnel 
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Ateam of volunteers works on an oil stained beach in Muxia, northwestern Spain, Monday, Dec. 2, 2002. Fuel 
oil continues to wash ashore after the stricken Bahamas flagged tanker Prestige sank Nov. 19,150 miles off 
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resumed cleaning Galicia’s shoreline 
while readying more barriers to fend 
off the floating masses of oil. Spe- 
cially-equipped ships from several 
European countries kept suctioning 
the slicks, the main one about 19 nau- 
tical miles (22 statute miles, 35 kilo- 
meters) offshore. 

The oil leaked from the Bahamas- 
flagged Prestige from Nov. 13, when 
its hull ruptured in a storm, through 
Nov. 19, when it broke in half and 
sank. An estimated 20,000 tons (5.3 


France and Portugal had spotted what 


Cabo Finisterre (Cape Land’s End) while carrying almost 20 million gallons of fuel oil. 


million gallons or 20 million liters) 
spilled. The rest, about 57,000 tons, 
sank with the Prestige. 

First results of a small French re- 
search submarine that descended 
into the Atlantic on Monday to in- 
spect the sunken tanker Prestige for 
leakage, confirmed that no traces of 
fuel were coming out of its cargo 
tanks, the government said ina state- 
ment. 

It added that the submarine and 


its three-person crew had found the 
fore of the ship in its first diving. 

Spain hired the Nautile, best 
known for finding the remains of the 
Titanic, to tryto determine ifthe ship’s 
fuel oil cargo has solidified, as some 
experts have predicted. 

The 8 meter-long (26-feet) vessel 
is expected to make dives lasting five 
hours each during a week. 

Reconnaissance planes from 


appears to be newoilslicks from over 
the Prestige’s grave, 3,600 meters (2.2 
miles) below the ocean’s surface. 

Anestimated 8,000 tons (2 million 
gallons or 7.5 million liters) has been 
recovered at sea or from land, the 
latter by back-straining labor of hun- 
dreds of young men and women in- 
cluding university students bused 
from across Spain, working with 
shovels, rakes and pails. 

An estimated 15,000 birds have 
perished or been injured by the oil, 


_ according to Enrique Diaz of the en- 
| vironmental group SEO BirdLife. 
The spill contaminated 164 | 


Fascination passengers trying 


| beaches, the government stated 
| Monday, approximately from A 


workers 


s increase 


a | BY DAVE CARPENTER 


Tue ASSOCIATED PRESS 


CHICAGO (AP) — United Air- 
lines mechanics agreed Monday to 
| hold another vote on $700 million 
_ inwage-and-benefit concessions the 
airline says it needs to stave offbank- 
ruptcy. 

The mechanics will vote Thursday 
| on the same proposed pay cuts of 6 
percent to 7 percent they rejected last 
week. 

The terms of benefit concessions 
were revised slightly in hopes of win- 
ning approval. 

Union leaders have urged the rank 
and file to ratify the concessions, 
which failed last week 57 percent to 
43 percent. 

United, which is losing millions of 
dollars daily, is trying to slash labor 
costs by $5.2 billion over 51/2 years to 
win approval of a $1.8 billion federal 
loan guarantee. 

The guarantee is considered key to 
avoiding bankruptcy. 

The mechanics’ vote is key. 

Wage concessionsalready agreed 
upon by United’s pilots, flight at- 
tendants and other employees ex- 
pire Dec. 31 unless all groups sign 
on. 

United has pledged to keep fly- 
ing if it files for bankruptcy, but its 
stock would probably be worthless 


| and it would lose control of its fi- 


nances. 
The nation’s No. 2 airline is 55 
percent owned by its employees. 





| Coruna, a major port city, south to | 








THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


ABOARD THE FASCINATION 
(AP) — Passengers aboard this Car- 
nival Cruise Lines ship said they were 
taking precautions Tuesday to pre- 
venta repeat ofan outbreak that sick- 
ened nearly 200 passengers on the 
vessel last weekend. 

Marek Biela, 36, said he was wash- 
ing his hands frequently, which was 
one of the recommendations Carni- 
val made to passengers as they 
boarded Monday. But Biela was think- 
ing more about what he would do dur- 
ing a day trip Tuesday in Key West. 

“The worst case is you can get sick 
for a day or two,” he said. “If this was 
a life-threatening disease, I wouldn’t 
get on the boat.” 

The ship departed from the Port 


Supreme Ct. to rule on 
race-based admission 


BY GINA HOLLAND 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


_ WASHINGTON (AP) — The Su- 
preme Court agreed Monday to de- 
cide if minorities can be given a boost 
to get into universities, a subject still 
heatedly contested a quarter-century 
after the justices first addressed affir- 
mative action in college admissions. 

The court will tell universities how 
much weight, if any, they may assign 
to an applicant’s race. At stake are 
race-conscious admissions policies at 
many publicand private colleges, law 
schools and medical schools. 

The only time the Supreme Court 
considered a college race case, the 
justices issued a split 1978 ruling that 
banned racial quotas but gave states 
little other direction. 


Both sides of the affirmative ac- 


tion debate wanted the court to try 
again. 
Justices will consider whether 
some white applicants to the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and its law school 
were rejected unconstitutionally be- 
cause of their race, under the 
Constitution’s guarantee of equal 
protection for all under the law. 
Michigan President Mary Sue 
Coleman said the outcome “will have 
a profound impact on our nation’s 
higher education system and on our 
race relations broadly... Now is not 
the time to turn back the clock.” 
“The color of your skin determines 
so many important things about your 
life experience — where you live, 
where you go to work and with whom 


he 


you work. Race still matters in our 
society. The ideal of colorblindness 


does not mean we can or should be . 


blind to that reality,” she said. 

Opponents contend that race-con- 
scious policies hurt white college ap- 
plicants by giving slots to less-quali- 
fied minority prospects. 

“They’re also unfair to minorities 
who are stigmatized and held to a 
demeaningly lower standard,” said 
Curt Levey, a lawyer with the Wash- 
ington-based Center for Individual 
Rights, which is representing white 
students in the challenge. 

Levey said black enrollment ini- 
tially fell when race considerations 
were abandoned in public colleges in 
California, Florida, Texas and Wash- 
ington state. But he said the numbers 
are increasing, proof that race does 
not have to be a factor in admissions 
in the rest of the country. 

The Supreme Court announced 
separately Monday that it would res- 
urrect another controversial issue: 
whether states can punish homosexu- 
als for having sex. The court ruled in 
1986 that consenting adults have no 
constitutional right to private homo- 
sexual sex. Justices will reconsider that 
in an appeal filed by two men pros- 
ecuted under a Texas law that makes 
ita crime to engage in same-sex inter- 
course. 

The court will hear arguments in 
the cases next year, and its decisions 
will be made public before July, just as 
some justices may be contemplating 
announcing retirements from the 
court. 

hy v 


of Miamilate Monday onathree-day 
cruise that also stops in Cozumel, 
Mexico. 

Ship officials also told passengers 
details of the presumed Norwalk-like 
virus outbreak that plagued the 
Fascination’s previous trip to the 
Bahamas. But there was little infor- 
mation about the specific actions the 
company took to avoid similar prob- 
lems on this sail, said David Martinez, 
22, a first-time cruise patron from 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 

There were no reports of passen- 
gers on the current Fascination trip 
falling ill as of Tuesday afternoon, 
said Carnival Corp. spokeswoman 
Jennifer dela Cruz. Biela, of Marlboro, 
Mass., and other passengers inter- 
viewed by The Associated Press on 
board said they were feeling OK. 

When the Fascination returned 
from its three-day trip early Mon- 
day, it carried 189 passengers and 13 
crew members who suffered from 
vomiting and diarrhea, officials said. 

Experts had not confirmed 
whether they had a Norwalk-like vi- 
rus. The federal Centers for Disease 


to focus on anything but virus 


| BY ALAN DIAZ 


Control and Prevention (CDC) ob- 
tained lab samples from the Fascina- 
tion and its passengers to determine 
the nature of the outbreak; test results 
were expected by the end of the week. 

The viruses have plagued more than 
1,000 people on other cruise ships in the 
past few months, including Holland 
America Line’s Amsterdamand Disney 
Cruise Line’s Magic, causing thosecom- 
paniesto cancel onesailing each to thor- 
oughly disinfect the ships. 

CDC experts oversaw a quick 
cleaning of the 855-foot Fascination 
before it departed Monday. The CDC 
was expected to continually monitor 
the overall health of passengers on the 
current voyage. 

The Norwalk virus, named for an 
outbreak 30 years ago in Norwalk, 
Ohio, and a group of Norwalk-like 
viruses are among several common 
micro-organisms that can cause diar- 
rhea, stomach pain and vomiting for 24 
to48hours, according tothe CDC. They 
are spread through food and water and 
close contact with infected people or 
things they have touched. The incuba- 
tion period is about two to three days. 





Cape Finisterre, off the coast of | 


which the Prestige cracked its hull. 
Towed out to sea, it sank 245 kilo- 
meters (152 miles) southwest of the 
cape. 

The government banned fishing 
and shellfish harvesting — the main 
economic activity in Galicia — for 
several hundred kilometers. 

It’shard to predictwhen— orwhere 
— more oil will reach land because 
wind and currents “are fragmenting 
the big slick into smaller ones,” Bert 
Backus of the Dutch oil-cleaning ship 
Rijndelta said in a telephone interview 
from A Coruna, where his ship was 
unloading tons of oil it collected at sea 
during the weekend. 

The government of Prime Minister 
Jose Maria Aznar has tended to 
downplay what Galicians and opposi- 
tion political parties call a catastrophe. 
Top officials at first insisted on lower 
estimates of the amount of oil spilled. 

~ Aznarstillhasnotvisited thestricken 
shoreline, a fact not lost on the esti- 
mated 150,000 Galicians who took part 
in a protest demonstration in Santiago 
de Compostela on Sunday. 

Fuel oil is practically the dregs of 
petroleum refining, barely above as- 
phalt. 


The Machinists’ union, which 
represents the airline’s more than 
13,000 mechanics and other em- 
ployees, said the new concessions 
package addresses concerns over 
vacation days, working locations 
and schedules. 

The agreement to hold another 
ratification vote bought United time 
to decide whether to make a $375 
million debt payment that would de- 
plete its cash. 

The payment was due Monday, 
but the board of directors was ex- 
pected to put it off under a grace pe- 
riod that expires Dec. 16. 

United parent UALCorp. climbed 
77 cents, or 31 percent, to $3.28 in 
afternoon trading on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

“United still faces a difficult taskin 
avoiding bankruptcy, but the second 
mechanics’ vote provides the airline 
with a glimmer of hope,” Standard & 
Poor’s analyst Philip Baggaley said in 
a research note. 

Major airlines have been suffering 
heavy losses because of the weak 
economy and the downturn in travel 
after the Sept. 11 attacks. 

The federal government set up a 





loan program to rescue the indus- 
try. 











Researchers find that 
sperm keeps women 
ina good mood 


BY JENNIFER ROGERS 
Tue Dairy Aztec (SAN Disco STATE 
U.) 

(U-WIRE) SAN DIEGO — 
Sperm may be the key to keeping 
women satisfied — in more ways than 
one. ; 

A recent study indicates that sex 
may not only be sexually stimulating 
for women, but sperm may also be 
responsible for keeping women ina 
good mood. 

Nearly300 undergraduate females 
were recruited by Gordon Gallup, a 
psychology professor at State Uni- 


versity of New York at Albany, to © 
participate in a study on the effect of 


sperm on a woman’s mood. The 
women answered survey questions 
about their sex lives, including ques- 
tions on the amount of sex they have 
and how long it has been since their 
last sexual encounter. 

Gallup also administered a Beck 
Depression Inventory test,a standard 
questionnaire used by many re- 
searchers, to the women in order to 
assess their mood, The Beck Depres- 
sion Inventory is a relatively short 
survey of one’s behaviors in order to 
assess their mental state. A score of 
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17 is considered moderately de- 
pressed. 

Gallup’s results from the study 
proved to be interesting. The women 
who did not use condoms were sig- 
nificantly happier than those abstain- 
ing from sex or using condoms. The 
results also indicated that the women 
who were having regular unprotected 
sex felt worse the longer it had been 
since they stopped having sex. The 
same was not true for those women 
who regularly wore condoms. 

Since completing the initial study, 
Gallup has replicated it on a larger 
scale, using 700 women. 

The results for the second study 
also indicated that semen could have 
a positive effect on a woman’s mood. 
Gallup attributes the mood enhance- 
ment to various hormones found in 
ejaculate. 

Dr. Winifred Cutler, best known 
for her discovery of pheromones in 
1986, told Salon.com in a July 2002 
online interview that the good mood 
felt by women in a sexual relationship 
has to do more with intimacy rather 
than bare lovemaking. 

Contrary to Cutler’s belief, Gallup 
maintains that intimacy did not con- 
found the results of his experiment. 
Still, Gallup is the first to say that his 
results are not set in stone. 

“Simply having sex cannotaccount 
for their relative happiness,” Gallup 
told Reuters Health in an online ar- 
ticle published in November 2001. 

Critics of Gallup’s theory main- 
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tain that his results cannot be conclu- 
sive because there are too many “con- 
founding variables.” In other words, 
there are too many other elements 
that could contribute to a woman’s 
happiness besides regular exposure 
to semen via unprotected sex. 

Many female students at San Di- 
ego State University say women are 
more likely to be in a good mood 
because of a close, intimate relation- 
ship rather than from the sperm it- 
self. 

“T think intimacy in a relationship 
would make a girl happier than expo- 
sure to a guy’s semen,” undeclared 
freshman Allison Poirier said. 


Five U. Penn students 
charged with assault 


BY STEPHANIE STEWARD 
DAILY PENNSYLVANIAN (U. PENNSYL- 
VANIA) 


(U-WIRE) PHILADELPHIA — 
Five University of Pennsylvania stu- 
dents have been arrested and charged 
with aggravated assault in connec- 
tion with an incident on campus ear- 

‘lier this month involving a Princeton 
University student. 

Penn Police, however, say they will 
not release the names of the students 
— all of whom are believed to have 
been drinking at the time of the inci- 
dent — until they have been ar- 





raigned. 

“We have completed a full crimi- 
nal investigation, and five Penn stu- 
dents have been arrested and charged 
with the assault,” Vice President for 
Public Safety Maureen Rush said. “The 
bottom lineis that they will be charged 
in criminal court.” 

The students’ charges include ag- 
gravated assault, simple assault, reck- 
less endangerment ofanother person’s 
life, terrorist threats, conspiracy to 
commit a crime and possession of an 
instrument of crime. 

Additionally, the Office of Student 
Conduct is conducting a parallel in- 
vestigation into the incident and is 
expected to hand down its own deci- 
sion on the students. 

“They will suggest University sanc- 
tions for the students,” Police Chie 
Tom Rambo said. 

Rush said she is disappointed about 
the incident. 

“Tt is very unfortunate that 
Princeton University students who 
were here ona very legitimate, aca- 
demic activity were the victims of” the 
assault, Rush said. “Iam saddened b 
the results of what happened. Th 
will stand trial as anyone else wouldin’ 
an assault case.” 

According to police, theass 
set off by an altercation Gare 
Princeton students, who were Stage 
on campus for a weekend parliamen. 
tary debate, and the Penn students, 
who were not associated with th a 
University’s debate team, i 
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Big Brother is watching 


A Johns Hopkins student was recently caught 
sharing an illegal copy of The Lord of the Rings: 
The Fellowship of the Ring via the file-sharing 
service Kazaa. An agency representing Warner 
Brothers searched for copies of the film on 
Kazaaand successfully downloaded a copy from 
the student. 

After verifying that the student was in viola- 
tion of Warner Brothers’ copyright, the agency 
contacted Hopkins, informing the University 
that a computer on its network was involved in 
an act of piracy. The agency also told Hopkins 
it is responsible for remedying the problem. 

In the past, agencies representing movie stu- 
dios and record labels have generally pursued 
legal action against individuals and organiza- 
tions hosting large servers of pirated material. 
Users who merely connected to the server to 
download material were generally overlooked 
and ignored. 

Things have changed. With recent lawsuits 
against producers of file-sharing software 
failing to prevent widespread piracy, copy- 
right holders have shifted their tactics. Now, 
many prefer pursuing legal action against 
individuals who download and share copy- 
righted material, with hopes of intimidating 
other users. 

Associate General Counsel Wesley 
Blakeslee said the University currently re- 
ceives three to four notifications of copyright 
violations per week. These numbers are twice 
those of last year. 

A September e-mail from the University’s 
General Counsel warned of this trend, saying, 
“More copyright owners have been demanding 
identification of the students so court actions 


a : 


can be brought against them.” If presented with 


such a request, Hopkins will hand over the | 


name of the individuals in question. 
While Blakeslee said that he knows of no 
Hopkins students that have yet been sued, stu- 


dents at other schools have incurred fines of up | 


to $150,000 per song or movie, according to the 
e-mail. 


In this particular case, the agency simply | 
informed Hopkins of the violation, rather than | 


pursuing legal action. The student was notified 
and asked to write a letter promising to remove 
the Kazaa software from his computer. 
Unfortunately,not everyone willbe this lucky. 
Students must acknowledge the fact that indus- 
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try officials are actively looking for those shar- | 


ing pirated copies of movies and songs, and that 
universities will do nothing to protect their 
identities. Given a choice between handing over 
a student and being sued itself, Hopkins will 
not think twice about what to do. Students 
would be well-advised to take this into consid- 
eration when using file-sharing programs such 
as Kazaa. 

Whatever students think about the legiti- 
macy of electronic copyright laws, they must 
remember that they are committing illegal 
acts when downloading or distributing mu- 
sic and movies. And right now, someone is 
watching. 

“If you download music or movies or other 
copyrighted material you will be caught!” 
warned the e-mail from General Counsel. 

They may well be right. And those who are 
caught remain at the mercy of the copyright 
owner, who will not always be easy to ap- 
pease. . 
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Pondering a new schedule 


At a meeting with students last month, Dean 
of Enrollment and Academic Services William 
T. Conley suggested a possible change to the 
University’s traditional class scheduling sys- 
tem. He proposed that current Thursday-Fri- 
day classes meet on Tuesdays and Thursdays 
and that Monday-Tuesday- Wednesday classes 
be held Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. 

This change, which is also being considered 
by the curriculum committees of both the 
Krieger School of Arts and Sciences and the 
Whiting School of Engineering, would repre- 
senta significant improvement over the current 
system. While some students will probably op- 
pose the idea because it could disrupt their 
plans to avoid Friday classes, we believe the 
proposal would help alleviate a major schedul- 
ing problem at Hopkins. 

Currently, a large percentage of classes are 
offered in only a few time slots — mostly be- 
tween 10 a.m. and 2 p.m. Monday through 
Wednesday — as both professors and students 
try to shorten their work weeks. As a result, 
students face numerous class conflicts each 
semester and are unable to take advantage of 
the many diverse offerings of other depart- 
ments. . 

Some conflicts are to be expected in any 
scheduling system, but packing most of the 
University’s courses into a small window of 
time each week certainly adds to the prob- 
lem. By removing the prospect of taking Fri- 
days off, the proposed system would encour- 
age classes to be offered at a wider variety of 
times. 

Students who discussed the proposal at the 
Nov. 21 “On the Road with the Deans” event 
cited this as the most important problem that 
should be addressed by a new class scheduling 
system, but there exist other reasons to con- 
sider abandoning the current schedule. — 

Adding a day between class meeting times 
would also allow professors to assign home- 
work problems during the week rather than 
leaving students to do all of their studying on 
the weekends. This change could potentially 
offer students who currently spend weekends 
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doing schoolwork more time for extracurricu- 
lar and community pursuits — or for much- 
needed breaks from their studies. 

Dean of Student Life Susan Boswell said that 
“there has been serious consideration given to 
[the proposal currently before the curriculum 
committees], which was written by Conley, 
Assistant Dean of Academic Advising John 
Bader and the registrar’s office. Bader said 
the proposal is “still very preliminary” and 
that administrators are “seeing what people 
think.” 

As the deans consult students and faculty, we 
suspect the largest objections will result from a 
resistance to abandon a familiar schedule. But 
we hope that they too give the proposal — and 
its potential advantages — the same serious 
consideration that the administration already 
is. 

It should be noted that the proposal is by no 
means an unheard of shift, as many depart- 
ments already offer Tuesday-Thursday classes 
— a fact that itself requires some attention. If 
departments offer classes outside of the recom- 
mended time slots, what would prevent them 
from continuing to schedule Monday through 
Wednesday classes even if the proposal were 
adopted? 

A quick look at next semester’s course book 
reveals that the practice of ignoring University 
convention is indeed common — upwards of 
50 Tuesday-Thursday classes are scheduled. For 
some departments, like Anthropology, these 
courses represent nearly half of their offerings. 
Even more so than classes in popular time slots, 
these present significant problems for students, 
as they conflict with multiple courses being 
offered at different times. 

As the administration considers a schedul- 
ing overhaul, we ask that departments also make 
it a priority to follow whatever guidelines are 
accepted, If they fail to abide by the suggestions 
made by the schools’ curriculum committees, a 
change in policy would mean little. With full 
support from the departments, then, we hope 
that administrators will adopt the proposed 
scheduling changes. 
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Multiculturalism is 
welcome at Hopkins 


Given recent news like last week’s 
opinion article about Israel, I would 
like to say kudos to all of those 
groups who promote cultural, ra- 
cial and religious awareness with 
events such as CultureFest, or open 
celebrations suchas Diwali. I would 
especially like to thank the Jewish, 
Catholic and Muslim Student As- 
sociations, who have been planning 
an increased number of co-spon- 
sored social events that are always 
advertised and open to all students. 
From “What is Ramadan” dinner, 
to JSA/JHMA bowling night, to 
football between the JSA and CSA 
and plenty of joint meals, these 
groups have worked hard seeking 
to foster understanding and appre- 
ciation by forming a closer com- 
munity. These are events whose goal 
is not so much to educate, but to 
befriend and enjoy each other’s 
company. 

Although diverse cultures get 
along relatively well here at Hopkins, 
there is always room for greater un- 
derstanding. These Hopkins groups 
are trying their best to create lasting 


"| peace in an active, but non-aggres- 


sive manner; they are steps in the right 
direction. 

They ask us to lay aside our differ- 
ences and share ina suhoor, or they ask 
us to come celebrate a festival of lights 
— offering, in the end, a good time. 

Without realizing it, they invite, 
rather than demand, us to change our 
worldview and are helping to builda 
world of lasting peace and greater 
compassion. 


Amanda Johnson 


Editorial advocates 
lax ethical standards 


The editorial “Two Strikes for the 
Ethics Board,” criticizes the Ethics 


Policy Committee for involving 
Hopkins department chairs in dis- 
cussing the proposed public exam 
reserve file. Seeking input from fac- 
ulty members who are being asked to 
participate is only reasonable. The 
Committee will vote on the proposal 
at its next meeting. 

The editorial also criticizes the 
proposed “two-strike” system, 
which would require the expulsion 
of a student found guilty of a sec- 
ond violation of the Hopkins aca- 
demic code. The author “cringe[s]” 
at “ethics policies that do not allow 
for consideration of ... unique cir- 
cumstances.” The proposed policy 
does not limit consideration of any 
case. The Ethics Board must con- 
duct a fair and thorough hearing of 
the circumstances of each case. 

The editorial defends multiple 
academic violations by suggesting 
that professors are “unclear about 
what constitutes an ethical viola- 
tion” and that “definitions of what 
constitutes cheating” varies. The 
definition of cheating does not vary 
at Hopkins. The academic ethics 
manual clearly sets forth expected 
behavior. 

The editors should “cringe” at 
advocating multiple academic vio- 
lations. Itcheapens the Hopkins de- 


gree. The two-strike policy allows a 


second chance. But that is all. This 
policy isan attempt to ensure thata 
degree from Hopkins “reflects hard 
work and intellectual maturity,” the 
qualities of a student who upholds 
the Hopkins academic code. 


Elizabeth Owens 
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Leiman’s facts wrong 


Leiman’s article was sickening — 
Israel declared war on the Palestin- 
ians in 1948, but when they fight back 
and kill 12 armed soldiers in occu- 
pied territory he declares “the Pales- 
tinians have dug their own grave, and 
now must lie in it” like a frightened 
child who realizes he isn’tas powerful 
as he once thought. 

Leiman claims three civilians were 
killed in the Hebron attack. Ha’aratz, 
however, says that all 12 were sol- 
diers, and the acquired target [sic] of 
the attack was the man most respon- 
sible for the collective punishments 
endured by Palestinians over the past 


two years: Colonel Weinberg, IDF bri- - 


gade commander, West Bank. 

Leiman claims “this attack was an 
act of war.” But to claim that those 
whose land was occupied by the Is- 
raelis more than 35 years ago some- 
how initiated violence against their 
occupiers is akin to saying Nat Turner 
initiated violence against southern 
whites when he went on [sic] burning 
and killing spree in 1831; or that 
Nelson Mandela initiated violence 
against the Africanos [sic] in South 
Africa by attacking white soldiers. 

The Jews have been oppressed 
throughout history — this does not 
give them the right to oppress the 
Palestinians, who had never wronged 
them before the 1948 Jewish invasion 
of Palestine. The News-Letter should 
be absolutely ashamed for publishing 
such war mongering garbage. 


Feroze Sidhwa 
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Rules send Arellano back +We're map morons. So what? 
to the theatrical stone age = 


New regulations stifle set design and restrict what is possible 


opkins Construction 

Alert: for the foresee- 

able future, the 

Arellano Theater will 

becompletelyinacces- 
sible. Look for the Arellano Assem- 
bly Room instead. 

In an effort to head off an Out- 
doors Club-style freeze out, though, 
student groups met with the admin- 
istration and agreed to measures as- 
suring continued shows in the space. 
It seems that Arellano Theater is not 
officially a theater after all; it’s actu- 
ally an “assembly room.” This dis- 
tinction requires strict rules to make 
sure city building codes are enforced. 
Absolute rules: no construction, no 
painting and no storage. Absolute re- 
sult: no real technical production in 
Arellano. 

The partially implemented rules 
have already suppressed opportuni- 
ties for highly creative talent. I spoke 
to Max Sobolik, the technical direc- 
tor for Witness Theater, a group that 
recently completed a showcase in 
Arellano. Sobolik commented that 
the preliminary rules forced him to 
seek alternative construction loca- 
tions. Witness tried to use other loca- 
tions to construct sets, such as the 
Swirnow shop, but they were in use. 
In the end, the otherwise simple sets 
the audience saw were instead monu- 
ments to the Witness staff's technical 
innovation. The new rules channel 
skill otherwise spent on more cre- 
ative aspects of a show went into 
methods for getting doors into the- 
aters. Truly, the rule makers have 
misplaced priorities. 

The Barnstormers’ upcoming 
Intersession show has already felt 
the rules’ chilling effects. Instead of 
accepting play submissions directly 
from directors, the Barnstormers’ 
board first screened a possible list 
of shows for excessive technical re- 
quirements. Once a set of possible 

‘shows was approved, the group then 
‘invited directors to submit propos- 
cals for directing an approved play. 
The Intersession Show has always 
had a much smaller budget than the 
professionally directed produc- 
tions, and thus, greatly reduced 
technical production. Yet that 

“hasn’t stopped previous student- 
directed Arellano shows like Hot-L 
Baltimore, Happy Birthday, Wanda 
June or Joan of Arc from providing 
the Barnstormers technical crew 
with many opportunities to shine. 
Unfortunately, prescreening shows 
for excessive technical content is 





| 








the only sensible way to work in the 
new Arellano environment. So when 
we students watch a well-acted 
Intersession Show that uses only a 
chair and a light bulb, we should 
not fault the Barnstormers. 

What about Swirnow Theater? 
Hopkins opened that theater last year 
as part of a renewed commitment to 
the arts. The administration bought 
new technical equipment and hired 
Bill Roche, a top-notch technical di- 
rector. Students regularly create 
amazing and professional settings 
that were possible only on a limited 
basis in Arellano. To anyone who has 
seen a performance, or worked on a 
production in Swirnow, many dreams 
and visions have been fulfilled. 

But Swirnow can only house one 
production at a time, including time 
for construction. If the administra- 
tion believes in keeping student the- 
ater vibrant and inventive, it needs to 
provide more, considering that there 
are three large theater groups that use 
Swirnow: Dunbar Baldwin Hughes, 
Witness and the Barnstormers, as well 
as others like the John Astin acting 
class. Confining technical exhibition 
to Swirnow limits the range and num- 
ber ofshows the Hopkins student the- 
ater community can present. Having 
multiple spaces to accommodate the 
diverse nature of Hopkins’ theater 
should be a primary goal of the ad- 
ministration as part of its expressed 
commitment. 

The new rules’ timing could not 
have been worse, having been intro- 
duced just as student theater was see- 
ing larger levels of involvement and 
commitment. Swirnow mostlikelyat- 
tracted prospective students to 


Hopkins, convinced of the school’s | 


commitment to vibrant student the- 
ater. Sobolik noted, “we’re part of a 
long tradition, and it had begun to 


look as if there would be a new surge | 
of worthwhile, high quality produc- | 


tions.” Now what will there be? 


The Barnstormers have reacted | 


sensibly to the newsetting, and found 
they’ve learned something in the pro- 
cess. “Some may find the rules limit- 
ing, but our group has opted to view 
them as challenging,” said Kris 
Jansma, president of the Barnstorm- 


ometimes, my carefree atti- 
tudeand positive outlookon 
life make me forget how dan- 
gerous and worrisome the 
world can be. Luckily, I go 


| backhome every nowand then, where 





ers. Referring to their new method | 
for play selection, Jansma noted, | 


“quickly, we discovered that our new 
system helped us handle other chal- 
lenges much better.” Kudos to the 
Barnstormers for seizing the oppor- 
tunity to change. But there’s still a 


technical void in the theater that | 
housed Tommy, an absence com- | 


pletely owing to the new rules. 
Witness, on the other hand, has 
been severely undercut by the situ- 
ation. Losing the Arellano produc- 
tion room and backstage reduced 
their storage space to zero, because 
they do not even have space in 
Swirnow. Also, unlike the Barn- 
stormers, Witness mostly performs 
one act plays, requiring some sort 


of change of setting between each | 


play. Lighting changes require more 
than Arellano’s lighting equipment, 
which barely provides the equip- 
ment for a generic lighting set-up. 
Witness ends up in a box. 

Arellano is capable of hosting se- 
rious technical artistry. The adminis- 
tration should either quickly present 
student theater groups witha plan for 
quickly moving Arellano up to the- 
ater building code and revitalizing its 
technical facilities or work out a real 
and viable alternative that gives 
groupsasecond full-use space. Alter- 


native construction and storage fa- | 


cilities for groups might bean option. 
An opportunity exists here tolift space 
pressure off of Swirnow without sac- 
rificing show quality. Perhaps Presi- 
dent Brody could convince an alum- 
nus to be a benefactor to the theater 
community. Serious effort, though, 
needs to be made now. 

The alternative is to continue to 
under the current list of thou-shalt- 
nots. Unfortunately, those will help 
student theater like euthanasia. Kill- 
ing technical production will keep 
Arellano safe. But it'll strangle it. 


Raphael Schweber-Koren can be 
reached at raphaelsk@jhunewsletter.com. 





my mother keeps me apprised of the 
dangers that I, and by extension the 
American people face. Last week, I 
was told that I should worry about 
eating too much sugar, terrorism in 
Grand Central Station, eating too 
much starch, visiting certain parts of 
Brooklyn, going outside in suchalight 
jacket and riding the subway at night. 
In addition to this litany, which was 
addressed directly to my devil-may- 
care attitude was a more general worry 
about the nation as a whole. 

Over dinner on Wednesday, mom 
told meabouta study in which Ameri- 
can youth were found to be seriously 
lacking in geographical knowledge. 
She specifically mentioned that 70 
percent of those surveyed could not 
find New Jersey on a map (I didn’t 
make the obvious crack that finding 
NewJersey would be much easier with 
a scratch ‘n sniff map). 

I took a look into the study to see 
just how ignorant Americans were. 
Here’s the run-down: the National 
Geographic Society surveyed people 
between the ages of 18 and 24. They 
found that in terms of geographic 
knowledge, only Mexicans knewless. 
A third of Americans couldn’t even 
find the Pacific Ocean. Pathetic, my 
mom thought, that so many citizens 
ofthe world’s richest country couldn’t 
even find the world’s largest ocean. 

All of this worrying about the state 
of the American educational system 
(unlike my mom’s concern about my 
choice of coat) are widely echoed. 
New York Times columnist Nicholas 
Kristof has written his last few col- 
umnsontheimpact ofa rapidly grow- 
ing China. In one such column, en- 
titled “China’s Super Kids,” Kristof 
wrote abouthis visit to a private school 
in Shanghai. After the breathless de- 
scriptions of high schoolers aceing 
the GREs, the coup de grace: they’re 
so well behaved. “When [asked if she 
had any problems with students 
smoking or drinking, she looked-so 
scandalized that I might have been 
sent to the principal’s office,” said 
Kristof of an interview he had with 
the school’s principal, much in the 
way Americans have been holding up 
the education systems of other coun- 
tries for yearsas theseeds of America’s 
toppling asa superpower for decades. 

A decadeago, Iremember watching 
morethanone PBS documentaryabout 
schoolchildren in Japan who behaved 
like perfect worker bees, harmoniously 
cleaningupafter themselves. Afterregu- 
lar school, which was longer and much 
more advanced than in America, many 
of these perfect little scholars went to 





How Social Security rips off the average man 


AARONBACK 
ELEPHANT IN THE 
Lrvinc Room 


ocial Security “has been 
called the ‘third rail of 
American politics’ — the 
one you ’re not supposed to 
touch because it shocks you. 
But, ifyoudon’ttouchit, youcan’t fix 
it. And I intend to fix it.” So spoke 
George W. Bush in his acceptance 
speech at the 2000 Republican Con- 
vention. At the time, his words sent 
shivers down my spine. The candi- 
datehad won myeternal respectsome 
months before by proposing that 
workers be allowed to redirect a por- 
tion of their Social Security taxes into 
private investment accounts. Fiscal 
conservatives had been talking about 
it for years, but as Bush points out it 
was generally deemed too politically 
risky by Republicans. Bush never 
backed down from his bold proposal, 
and in fact pushed it with consistency, 
“mentioning it in almost every stump 
_ speech. With a firm Republican ma- 
jority in both houses of Congress, this 
landmark reform is finally within the 
range of possibility. Itwouldbe Bush’s 
single greatest domestic initiative. 
First let us dispense with some 
petty definitional issues that have 
P. the debate in recent months. 
A plan like that described above 
would once have been hey taba oy. 
ial Security privatization. Recently, 
' pecreit stopped referring to itas 
~ suchand began speaking of “personal 
Social Security accounts or some- 
thing of that sort. Liberals seized on 


Mg 


the name-change, charging that Re- 
publicans were being deceptive, or 
that they were backing off of their 
position. 

Polling does show that “personal 
accounts” are somewhat more popu- 
lar than “privatization.” lam notrun- 
ning for office, and so I will continue 
touse the shorter “privatization.” The 
truth is that both names describe the 
exact same policy. If anything, the 
new name more accurately describes 
what Republicans are pushing for. 
Privatization in the past has pertained 
to the likes of railroads and public 
companies, and has meant some ap- 
proximation of “sell offto the highest 
bidder.” That does not describe what 
is actually being proposed here: the 
transfer of Social Security taxes into 
— get this — personal accounts! 

These accounts would be vehicles 
for workers to save for their retire- 
ment. Most likely, workers would be 
prohibited from withdrawing from 
these accounts until they turn 65. 
Under most proposals, their options 
would be limited to several diversi- 
fied investment plans, similar to mu- 
tual funds or 401(k)s, that would in- 
clude a balance of stocks and bonds. 

So why does Social Security need 
fixing? The reasons are so various, 
and so compelling, that it is difficult 
to list them here in the space allotted 
to this column. To start, the program 
is destined for bankruptcy. Around 
2012, baby boomers will begin to re- 
tire. Estimates vary as to how large a 


- strain this will put on the system over 


the next 30 years. The lowest esti- 
mates for the un-funded liability in 
the system (i.e., the difference be- 
tween how muchitwillcollectin taxes 
and how much it will pay out in ben- 
efits) are in the neighborhood of 6 
trillion dollars. High-end estimates 


v 


are around 9 trillion dollars. Now, 
you may say, that sounds like a whole 
lot, but how much money is that re- 
ally? To give you some perspective, 
last year the entire GDP of the United 
States was just under 10 trillion dol- 
lars. 

On every paycheck, you may no- 
tice a large gap between what you 
earned and what you received which 
is helpfully labeled FICA. This de- 
lightful acronym is the official name 
for Social Security taxes. They total 
about 7 percent of your wages. Your 
employer also pays about 7 percent of 
your wages to the government. Usu- 
ally this money is simply deducted 
from the wage offered to you. In real- 
ity you pay about 14 percent of your 
yearly incomein Social Security taxes. 
Unless, of course, you're rich. Then 
you pay much less since FICA does 
not apply to incomes over $72,600. 
So if you make $300,000 dollars a 
year, you would pay only 3.4 percent 
of your wages to Social Security. 

Butlet’s stick with those of us who 
make low to moderate incomes, be- 
cause we’re the ones who are really 
getting screwed by this ostensibly pro- 
gressive program. Don’t low-wage 
earners get tax rebates at the end of 
theyear? They getincometax rebates, 
not FICA rebates. Ifyou make $14,000 
ayear, have three kids, and don’tmake 
enough to owe any income taxes, you 
still pay 14 percent of your income to 
Social Security taxes, period. What 
do you get in return? The amount of 
money you receive when you retire is 


-_ equivalent to a 2 percent annual re- 


turn on your taxes. 

So what if you took that money 
and invested it in Treasury Bonds, 
which are fully guaranteed by the Fed- 
eral Government, and make an aver- 
age return of about 6 percent a year. 


—_ seer hie yee 


You would be vastly richer upon re- 
tirement. What if you took it and put 
in into stocks, which make an average 
of 10 percent a year? You would be 
rolling in cash. The difference in com- 
pound interest over a lifetime of sav- 
ings between 10 percent and 2 per- 
centis absolutely immense. To getan 
idea of how Social Security 
privatization would affect you, go to 
http://www.socialsecurity.organd use 
the Cato Institute’s calculator. The 
results may shock you. 

But stocks can go down, say the 
fear-mongers. What if Social Secu- 
rity had been privatized and you had 
retired this year? Wouldn’t you be 
screwed? Not at all. Sure, the Dow 
Jones Industrial Average has fallen 
from about 12,000 in March of 2000 
to about 8,500 today. But as late as 
1994 the index stood at around 3,500. 
You would have more than doubled 
your money in the last eight years 
alone! In fact, the American stock 
market has never yielded a negative 
return over a 10 year period, includ- 
ing the Great Depression and the Sec- 
ond World War. 

Say every worker was investing a 
fifth of his Social Security taxes in this 
incredible wealth-generating machine. 
The government could slash his ben- 
efits by a third or more, and he would 
still enjoy a much higher retirement 
income. The un-funded liability in So- 
cial Security would be eliminated, and 
people would live richer and more se- 
cure in their senior years. If you were 
making 2 percenta year on sucha huge 
portion of your income, and you knew 
that you could be making 6 percent on 
government-guaranteed bonds, with 
no added risk, would you shift your 
assets into bonds? Ofcourse you would. 
To force people to do otherwise is mo- 
ronic and inhumane. 


ee 
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“cram schools” until the wee hours, 
where they received additional instruc- 
tion in preparation for high-stakes col- 
lege entrance exams. The insinuation 
was that as an American, I had it easy. 

PBS had company. Our lack of 
“competitiveness” with Japan wasa big 
topic, with Congress holding hearings 
with titleslike “Japan’s Economic Chal- 
lenge.” The education system inevita- 
blycameup. Theirbetter-schooled chil- 
dren would one day grow up to be our 
bosses, so the story went. 

When theCold Warwasatitsheight, 
the Soviet Union’s launching of Sput- 
nik produced much hand-wringingand 
attempts to improve what was seen asa 
weak science education curriculum in 
American schools. Japanese and Rus- 
sians are no longer seen as having sys- 
tems worth emulating. Japan has been 
in and out of recession and bank crisis 
for more than a decade and Russia is 
careening toward third-world levels of 
destitution and crime. Ofall countries, 
only the United States, with its ram- 
shacklelocalized education system, still 
stands as an economic and military su- 
perpower. Our fears were misplaced. 

Does this mean that we don’t need 
to invest in education? Of course not; 
schools must become a path out of 
poverty anda source of skilled work- 
ers. The point is that there is some- 
thing else that determines a nation’s 
success, and it has nothing to do with 
what we can find on a map. Those 
kids in Shanghai were taking the GREs 
because the SAT is not offered in 
China and they need a score to send 
to American universities. Many want 
to come here, as do the best and 
brightest of many other countries. 

Why? Shanghaihigh schoolers want 
to live in America not just because this 














CHARLESDONEFER 
WE RELEFT, 
THEY RE WRONG 


is where the jobs are. In America, you 
don’t need to bribe anyone to get per- 
mission to move to a different city. In 
America, the government doesn ’tblock 
youraccess to certain newsandreligion 
Websites. Although our supply of edu- 
cated workers is a factor, we are suc- 
cessful because we are the freest nation 
intheworldandwehaveacan-dospirit. 

Pardon me if! sound alittle conser- 
vative, butifit sounds that way, itis only 
becauseliberalshaven’tbeen very good 
inarticulating thattheir valuesarecom- 
mensurate with the average flag-wav- 
ing middle American’s. If we cede pa- 
triotism to the theocratic xenophobes 
of the right, we lose people who are 
receptive to our actual policy agenda. 

Even if we can’t find it on a map, 
we are still a city on a hill. 


Charles Donefer can be reached at 
cdonefer@jhunewsletter.com 





Preparing for Terror 





DECONSTRUCTING 
TERROR 


istening to the headlines 
these days can bea depress- 
ing activity. The news is 
filled on a daily basis with 
stories ofterrorattacks, near- 
missesand missed opportunities bylaw 
enforcement that may have prevented 
the deaths of innocent civilians. 
America, luckily, has remained a rela- 
tively safe place to live, with few terror- 
ist attacks taking place within our own 
borders. Because of this, we are stillable 
to ignore the majority of terrorist ac- 
tivities and to assume that these attacks 
overseas will not affect our daily lives. 

Nothing could be more danger- 
ous than this apathy. 

Terrorism thrives on our self-serv- 
ing tendencies. Terrorists have come 
to understand that they can continue 
to make gains through the use of ter- 
rorism, so long as the world commu- 
nity remains divided on how to deal 
with this threat. If terrorist attacks 
don’t directly impact Americans, we 
are more likely to look at the “under- 
lying causes” and to fault the country 
against which the terrorist is acting, 
instead of insisting that only the ter- 
rorists themselves can beheld respon- 
sible for their actions. 

Wehavearesponsibilityas Ameri- 
cans, as university students and as 
citizens of the world to educate our- 
selves about the threat that terrorism 
posses to democratic societies and to 
investigate what role we can play in 
helping to thwart this threat. 

As the memories of Sept. 11 begin to 
fade, we are all faced with the challenge 
of keeping up the willingness we had a 
year ago to make personal sacrifices in 
thename ofthe greater good. Ourorigi- 
nal vitality has turned into annoyance 
at the time it takes to pass through air- 
port security, or the inability to avoid 
debates about the role of terror in the 
Israeli/Palestinian conflict. 

This frustration is understandable. 
It is often difficult to keep up momen- 
tumina fightthat seemsto have noend. 

But this frustration must not be al- 
lowed to turn into indifference. Each of 
us can help in the fight against terror, 
and we can begin righthereon campus. 

University campusesare ideal places 
for the types of discussions and debates 
that are pivotal to this war on terror. 
Terrorism is intrinsically a threat that 
requires usto “thinkoutsideofthebox.” 
Terrorists use our greatest strengths 
(free press, open society, civil liberties, 
democracy) against us by exploiting 
theweaknesses these elements can cause 
in responding to their threat. Fighting 
terrorism requires new thinking and. 
requires each of us to avoid our knee- 


_cal role in these upcoming debates. 


jerk responses to the world around us. 

That brings us back to the ques- 

tion of the role each of us can play in 
this fight. We can each help by edu- 
cating ourselves about the various 
backgrounds and cultures present at 
Johns Hopkins, by taking part in dis-. 
cussions about the nature of terror-. 
ism and how to fight it, and by taking» 
pause and really thinking before in- 
stinctively responding to the words_ 
or actions of others. 

Each of these steps can help build 
the foundation upon which a strong 
anti-terror campaign can be built. 

By educating ourselves about vari- 
ous backgroundsand cultures, we can 
close the gaps that divide us, and deny. 
the terrorists the ability to divide and. 
conquer. 

By debating the nature of terrorism 
and the effectiveness of various anti- 
terror policies weare able to better grasp 
theintricacies of the terrorist threatand 
begin the type of critical thinking that 
will allow us to effectively combat this. 
threat. This is perhaps the most crucial, . 
and difficult, of all of the steps becausé 
it requires each of us to abandon the’ 
traditional logic that we have become 
accustomed to and to rethink the fun=" 
damental bases ofour society. Wemust: 
debate the role of torture, assassina- 
tion, “collective punishment” andnon- 
traditional weapons in this new war. 
Our initial instincts on many of these 
issues may prove to be right, but with- 
out a thorough discussion of the role 
that these elements play in a changing 
world, we might end up allowing the 
law, and not the spirit on which our 
laws are based, to aid the terrorists in 
bringing down our society. 

Noted civil liberties attorney Alan 
Dershowitzhas begun to outlineagood 
starting point for many ofthese debates 
inhislatestbook, Why Terrorism Works. 
While his conclusions may or may not 
prove to be acceptable to the greater 
American public, the methods he uses 
in his reasoning could certainly be a 
lesson for everyone. Ifsuchanoted civil 
libertarian can argue that torture is 
sometimes warranted, it behooves all 
of us to question the relevance of our 
fundamental beliefs and forgotten the. 
reasoning upon which they are based. 

Fighting terrorism requires pa- 
tience, strength and ingenuity. Only 
through constantdiscussionsaboutthe 
difficult issues can we properly curtail 
this threat, while ensuring that we do 
not loose the fundamental nature of - 
our society. We can begin this debate 
right here on campus, in classrooms, 
religious settings, and through extra- 
curricular groupslike the new Hopkins 
anti-terror group, Persuing Realistic 
Options to Effectively Combat Terror 
(PROTECT). ‘ 

Terrorism will require us to make 
difficult choices as a society. Only by 
preparing here and now for these 
questions, can we hope to play acriti- 
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Bio-chem warfare: what 
exactly does it consist of? 


BY SUPRIA RANADE 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


The specter of the use of chemical 
or biological weapons in warfare has 
recently gained a significant amount 
of attention, primarily because of the 
looming threat of a U.S. war on Iraq. 
Little of their destructive capabilities 
are known to the general public due 
to the fact that these weapons of mass 
destruction have hardly been used in 
modern day warfare. 

When the first atom bomb was 
dropped by the United States in Au- 
gust 1949 on Hiroshima, Japan, the 
world braced itself for the new face of 
nuclear warfare. The ability to kill 
thousands of people in less than 10 
minutes was mind boggling and the 





introduction of weapons of mass de- 
struction suggested the complete 
obliteration of antagonistic sides in 
an ensuing world conflict. 

Like nuclear weapons, biological 
and chemical weapons are classified 
under “weapons of mass destruc- 
tion.” These types of weapons, how- 
ever, have surprisingly been used 
since the early 1300s, the first case 
being recorded in 1346 in Feodossia, 
Ukraine. The Genoese army used rats 
and their disease-carrying fleas to at- 
tack the Tatar soldiers. Unbeknownst 
at the time that such a disease spread 
rapidly through germs in the air, the 
Genoese army also contracted the dis- 
ease and both armies were severely 
weakened. 

Another historical example in- 
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Working with chemical weapons involves complete physical protection. 


volves the British army during the 
French and Indian war from 1754 to 
1767. The British distributed small- 
pox-infested blankets to unsuspect- 
ing Native Americans, and conse- 
quently decimated a large part of the 
population. 

Recently gaining a significant 
amount of attention in the past 
couple of months, primarily be- 
cause of the looming threat of war 
on Iraq and the Anthrax scare, mod- 
ern day biological weapons under 
study have far more destructive ca- 
pabilities than their predecessors. 
According to ABC News, biological 
weapons are defined as any infec- 
tious agent such as a bacteria or 
virus used intentionally to inflict 
harm upon others. This definition 
often includes biologically-derived 
toxins and poisons as well as lethal 
microorganisms, both of which 
function by rapidly attacking vital 
organs in the human body. 

There are many classes and types 
of biological and chemical weap- 
ons. Their characteristics vary from 
size to types of afflictions, but the 
overall ability of grotesque annihi- 
lation is inherent in each of these 
pathogens. 

The most feared chemical 
weapon is Sarin. According to ABC 
News, Sarin, anerve agent, has been 
produced by the United States, Rus- 
sia (and the Soviet Union) and Iraq, 
and isa member of the organophos- 
phate chemical family, as are many 
modern pesticides. It functions asa 
cholinesterase inhibitor and halts 
all control of muscular activity. The 
muscles in the person afflicted will 
contract uncontrollably, and even- 
tually cause death by suffocation, 
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Alab scientist examines strains of Anthrax above. The threat of the introduction of new strains is still present. 


since the diaphragm is a muscle. 

Another chemical agent is mus- 
tard gas. First used in World War I, 
mustard gas functions by blistering 
the skin and destroying lung tissue. 
About 10 milligrams in the lungs will 
kill a person. 

Hydrogen cyanide is also classi- 
fied under chemical weapons. Its 
high toxicity and corrosive abilities 
leads to a rapid death if sufficient 
concentrations are applied. 

VX gas is another extremely 
deadly chemical, and like Sarin, it 
operates by cutting off the nervous 
system. According to the Washing- 
ton Post, a special form has been 
developed that is so adhesive that it 
is virtually impossible to remove 
from the surface that it is in contact 
with. 

Biological weapons use a speci- 
fied bacteria or virus to kill a target 
population. According to ABC News, 
Anthrax, a type of bacteria found in 


plants, functions in two main phases. 
The first phase leads to flu-like symp- 
toms and severe chest pain. The sec- 
ond phase, which is almost always 
lethal, produces a vast number of the 
toxin-organisms that accumulate in 
the body. There are approximately 
100 million lethal doses per gram of 
material, whichis 100,000 times dead- 
lier than the deadliest chemical war- 
fare agent. 

The second type of biological 
weapon is botulism. Similar to An- 
thrax in its effect, botulism produces 
a poisonous substance, botulinum, 
that causes blurred vision, difficulty 
in swallowing or speaking and ex- 
treme weakness. In its final stages it 
causes paralysis and respiratory fail- 
ure, which eventually leads to death. 

Smallpox is also classified under 
biological weapons, although it was 
fully eradicated in the 1980s, with the 
final cases in Somalia. Unlike the pre- 
vious two, smallpox is highly conta- 


gious and can potentially kill up to 40 
percent of people who catch the virus 
in about two weeks. New strains of 
the virus can be developed and there- 
fore proliferation would be extremely 
hazardous. 

Despite international efforts to 
ban the production of these repug- 
nant weapons, 17 countries have 
managed to retain some sort of bio- 
logical and chemical capability, the 
most voluminous being the United 
States. According to The Economist, 
although most chemical and bio- 
logical weapon manufacturing is not 
completely accounted for in several 
of these countries, their prolifera- 
tion is not as huge of a threat as it 
seems because it is hard to manu- 
facture and deploy them success- 
fully. Even still, scientists around 
the world are finding ways new ways 
of detecting biological threats to 
adequately prepare for possible bio- 
terrorism. 





JHU study finds genetic origin of disease 


BY NICK SZUFLITA 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Johns Hopkins researchers have 
found that knocking out a particular 
muscle gene that results in “Mighty 
Mice” also lessens the severity of a 
genetic mutation that causes muscu- 
lar dystrophy. Blocking the activity 
of the gene that codes for myostatin 
could one day be used to help treat 
degenerative muscle diseases in hu- 
mans. 

_. The findings, which are scheduled 
for publication in the December is- 
sue of the Annals of Neurology, show 
that in mice which carry the genetic 
mutation that causes Duchenne mus- 
cular dystrophy in humans, when the 
gene for myostatin was “knocked- 
out” less physical damage to muscles 
was caused. These mice were also 
stronger than other mice with the 
Duchenne mutation. 

. Researchers from Hopkins bred 
mice carrying the genetic mutation 
thatleadsto Duchenne muscular dys- 
trophy in humans with mice lacking 
the myostatin gene. Mice with mus- 
cular dystrophy and completely lack- 
ing myostatin were more muscular 
and stronger than those who had the 
myostatin gene at three, six and nine 


months of age. Most importantly, 
muscle tissue in these mice appeared 
to be healthier. 

“Knocking-out’ the myostatin 
gene isn’t possible for treating pa- 
tients, but blocking the myostatin 
protein might be,” said Se-Jin Lee, 
M.D., Ph.D., professor of molecular 
biology and genetics at the Johns 
Hopkins School of Medicine, ina re- 
cent Hopkins press release. 
“Myostatin still needs to be studied in 
people to see if it has the same role in 
out muscles as it has in mice.” 

Even if myostatin does limit 
muscle growth in humans, research- 
ers caution that blocking it will not 
cure muscular dystrophy or any other 
degenerative muscle condition, be- 
cause the underlying causes of the 
disease would remain. 

“However, increasing muscle mass 
and strength by blocking myostatin 
could conceivably delay progression 
or improve quality of life,” said first 
author Kathryn Wagner, M.D., Ph.D., 
assistant professor of neurology, ina 
recent Hopkins press release. 

An X-linked trait, the mutation 
that causes Duchenne muscular dys- 
trophy is found on the X chromo- 
some. Therefore, it is covered-up in 
females, who have two copies of the 


gene oneach of their X chromosomes 
(males have one X chromosome, and 
one Y). It is also the most common 
muscular dystrophy and the most 
common inherited lethal disease of 
childhood, affecting one in every 
3,500 live male births. Currently, there 
is no good treatment, and few pa- 
tients survive long enough to reach 
adulthood. 

Satellite cells, or stem cells in 
muscle, manage to keep pace with the 
disease, regenerating damaged tis- 
sues. Unfortunately, this regenerative 
ability succumbs to the damaging 
nature of the disease, resulting in the 
loss of muscle, and the replacement 
of muscle tissue with non-muscle tis- 
sues, scar tissue and fat for the most 
part. 

Mice with the muscular dystro- 
phy causing mutation also exhibit 
this scarring process, known as fi- 
brosis. The research team from 
Hopkins reported that loss of 
myostatin function significantly re- 
duced the amount of fibrosis, 
though, which suggests that the 
muscle regeneration process was 
improved. 

Thescientists from Johns Hopkins 
also hope to unravel the mechanism 
of muscle regeneration in mice with 


and without myostatin, which might 
reveal even better targets for improv- 
ing the process. The researchers also 
plan to usevarious genetictechniques | 
to effectively shut down the myostatin 
geneinadult mice, rather than at con- 
ception, so that they can see if losing 
myostatin later in the course of mus- 
cular dystrophy is also beneficial. 

The National Institutes of Health, 
the Duchenne Parent Project and the 
Muscular Dystrophy Association 
provided funding for the project. 
Authors of the study are Wagner, Lee, 
Alexandra McPherron and Nicole 
Winik, all of Johns Hopkins School 
of Medicine. 

According to Joanna Downer, 
Myostatin was licensed by Johns 
Hopkins University to MetaMorphix, 
Inc., and sublicensed to Wyeth Phar- 
maceuticals, Inc. Leeand McPherron 
are entitled to a share of the royalties 
received by the University from sales 
of this factor. Lee, McPherron and 
the University own MetaMorphix 
stock, which is subject to certain re- 
strictions under University policy. Lee 
isa paid consultant to MetaMorphix. 
The terms of these arrangements are 
being managed by the University in 
accordance with its conflict of inter- 
est policies. 








Thursday, Dec. 05 
Faith Barash, M.D. 


Phipps 240 


Thursday, Dec. 05 





Alan Wu, Ph.D. 


7:30 a.m. GYN/OB Grand Rounds: Chronic Pelvic Pain 
Assistant Professor, Gyn/Ob, Johns Hopkins Medicine 


Sponsored by: Department of Gynecology and Obstetrics 


7-45 a.m. The New Generation of Cardiac Markers 


Director, Clinical Chemistry, Hartford Hospital, Hartford, Conn. 


West Lecture Hall, WBSB 


Sponsored by: Department of Pathology 


Thursday, Dec. 05 


12:00 p.m. High Fidelity Chromosome Cycles: Keeping the Genome Whole 


Forrest Spencer, Ph.D. 


McKusick-Nathans Institute of Genetic Medicine 


Suite 2-200, 1830 Bldg. 


Sponsored by: Department of Cell Biology 


Thursday, Dec. 05 


4:00 p.m. The TNF-alpha Converting Enzyme: Activation, Inhibition and 


Substrate Selectivity 


Upcoming Lectures at JHMI and Homewood 


Thursday, Dec. 05 


4:00 p.m. Uptake of Membrane-Permeable Dyes by MDCK Cells 


Dr. Kenneth R. Spring 


Chief, Section on Transport Physiology, Lab of Kidney and Electrolyte Me- 


tabolism, NHLBI, NIH 
Ross 903 


Sponsored by: Nephrology Center Seminar 


Friday, Dec. 06 


11:00 a.m. Literature Searching in Health Sciences Informatics 


Holly Harden, M.L.S. 


Liaison Librarian, Welch Medical Library 


Meyer B-105 


Sponsored by: Health Sciences and Pathology Informatics 


Friday, Dec. 06 


12:00 p.m. Central Sensitization is a Spinal Cord Form of LTP 


William D. Willis, Jr., M.D., Ph.D. 


Professor & Chair, Department of Anatomy & Neurosciences, Director, 


Marine Biomedical Institute 
Meyer 1-191 








Sponsored by: Blaustein Pain Treatment Program 


Friday, Dec. 06 


Marcos E. Milla, Ph.D. : . 
Associate Professor, University of Pennsylvania, Department of Biochemis- 
try and Biophysics 7 
Mudd 100, Homewood Camp 
Sponsored by: Department of Biology 
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3:00 p.m, Determinants of Genome Stability and Cell Cycle Progression at Mitosis 
Philip Hieter, Ph.D. 

Professor and Director, Biotechnology Laboratory, Centre for Molecular 
Medicine & Therapeutics 

Mountcastle Auditorium, PCTB 






Study shows lead in 
water affects learning 
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Baltimore water pipes have one of highest levels of lead in the nation. 


BY ROBERT DAVIS 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Last month, a team of researchers 
at the Johns Hopkins Bloomberg 
School of Public Health released a 
study indicating that the effects of 
lead poisoning on neurological ac- 
tivity may be reversible. The study 
found that the use of “environmental 
enrichment,” or the use of animate 
and inanimate stimulus in the envi- 
ronment, actually helped to improve 
spatial learning. 

Lead poisoning, a problem that 
the US Surgeon General considers 
one of the biggest environmental 
threats to children, is caused by the 
absorption of lead into the blood 
stream. Most lead is introduced to 
children in deteriorating lead-based 
paints commonly found in houses 
built before 1978, according to the 
EPA. 

“We all recognize that children 
whoare intellectually stimulated have 
a greater capacity to learn. Unfortu- 
nately, often times the same children 
who are exposed to lead, also live in 
impoverishedand neglected homes,” 
said Dr. Tomas R. Guilarte, the 
study’s lead author in a recent 
Hopkins press release. 

Here in Baltimore, lead poisoning 
is acommon occurrence. According 
to the Maryland Childhood Lead 
Screening Program, Baltimore City 
is listed as having the highest risk for 
lead poisoning. While this study of- 
fers hope for the children affected by 
lead-poisoning, it still requires that 
they be raised in a stimulating envi- 
ronment, which according to the 
MCLSP, can be difficult for working, 
low income families to provide. It is 


unlikely that those most commonly 
affected by lead intoxication will be 
able to get such drastic treatment pro- 
posed by the new findings. 

The Hopkins study focused on the 
effects environmental enrichment 
had onneurological developmentand 
spatial learning. Rats were used as the 
test subjects because they have shown 
similar spatial learning deficits after 
exposure to lead as children. The ex- 
periment began with male litters split 
into four groups. Two groups were 
raised in multi-level cages with many 
toys, while the other two groups were 
raised individually in ordinary, iso- 
lated laboratory cages. 

The testing phase of the study began 
when the rats were about 50 days ofage 
and used a water maze as the obstacle. 
The maze consisted of a submerged 
platform in one quadrant of the tank. 
The platform was obscured using wa- 
terthatwas tinted with non-toxic, white 
paint. The test consisted of placing the 
subject on the platform for 20 seconds; 
then the subject was moved to one of 
the remaining three quadrants. 

The rats were timed on how fast 
they could locate the submerged plat- 
form. Passing the course was deter- 
mined as taking 20 seconds or less to 
find the platform. The data showed 
that testing was completed in four 
days, for the rats reared in the envi- 
ronmentally enriched habitats. 

Unlike currenttreatments, thenew 
finding offers a potential treatment 
to actually repair the damage caused 
by lead poisoning, instead of simply 
stopping further damage. The find- 
ings mark a major stepping stone, by 
being the first study to show that cog- 
nitive deficits caused by lead poison- 
ing may be reversed. 
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JHU study proves Bilirubin can be toxic 


BY NICK SZUFLITA 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


Researchers at Johns Hopkins 
University have solved a long-stand- 
ing paradox involving Bilirubin 
through identifying it as. a major anti- 
oxidant in cells. Bilirubin, the small 
yellow molecule created at the end of 
the removal of hemoglobin, was lon 
known to be beneficial at slightly- 
higher-than-normal levels, but toxic 
at high concentrations. This is pri- 
marily seen in newborns, where Bi- 
lirubin is at the root of the yellow 
color of jaundice and causes brain 
damage at very high levels. 

Bilirubin reacts with highly reac- 
tive forms of oxygen in cells called 
free radicals, which are responsible 
for an overwhelming amount of cel- 
lular damage. While this is old news, 
this revelation of the true potency of 
Bilirubin displaces ideas that have 
been held for nearly eighty years. 

“So potent an antioxidant is Bi- 
lirubin that it displaces Glutathione, 
themolecule believed for eighty years 
to be the most important cellular an- 
tioxidant,” said Solomon Snyder, 
M.D., director of neuroscience at the 
Johns Hopkins School of Medicine, 
in a recent Hopkins press release. 

“There are some very elegant stud- 
ies in the literature that tie slightly 
elevated Bilirubin levels to better 
alertness in newborns, a lower risk of 
coronary artery disease and cancer in 
adults, and less damage from stroke 
and animal models. But these find- 
ings went against what people thought 


they knew about Bilirubin, and the 
results were largely shrugged off,” 
Snyder went on to say. “Now they 
make sense.” 
_ Bilirubin is roughly a thousand 
times less concentrated than other 
antioxidants in cells, but is far more 
powerful. It was found that one mol- 
ecule of glutathione can consume only 
One oxidant molecule, whereas one 
molecule of Bilirubin can consume as 
many as 10,000. 

Ph.D. candidate David Barafiano, 
leader of the team that tested the hy- 
pothesis that the tiny Bilirubin mol- 
ecules played a very important role. 
Researchers used RNA interference 
to inhibit the action of the RNA that 
codes for Biliverdin reductase, the en- 
zyme that catalyzes the production of 
Bilirubin. This technique is effectively 
the same as “knocking-out” the gene. 
Barafano demonstrated that human 
cancer cells and rat brain cells expe- 
rienced much more damage and cell 
death in response to small amounts 
ofan oxidant like hydrogen peroxide 
than did control cells, which had in- 
tact biliverdin reductase enzymes. 

“An oxidant reacts with Biliru- 
bin to make biliverdin, which is then 
converted back into Bilirubin by 
biliverdin reductase,” said Snyder, 
who also suggests that Bilirubin may 
protect cell membranes, while glu- 
tathione may protect inner regions 
of cells. 

Researchers say that free radicals 
damage cell membranes and DNA 
beyond repair iflevels ofantioxidants 
fall too low. 
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Above is a model of a Bilirubin molecule. Because of high oxygen con- 
tent in blood, Bilirubin’s potency can fluctuate dramatically. 


Prior to these findings, it was un- 
clear why Bilirubin was produced by 
the body at all. If the degradation of 
hemoglobin stopped one step ear- 
lier, the end product would be a 
greenish, soluble molecule (biliver- 
din), which could be excreted easily, 
without the threat of toxic accumula- 
tion within the cell. However, most 
animal cells, continue the process to 
Bilirubin, which is toxic at high lev- 
els. 

Said Snyder, “If all Bilirubin does 
is become toxic at high amounts, it 
doesn’t make sense that animals 
would have developed its produc- 
tion at all, especially for a process as 
routine as degrading hemoglobin. 


But oxidative stress is behind almost 
all cellular damage and death, from 
inflammation to heart attack and 
stroke. As a very elegant and potent 
way to protect cells from this stress, 
Bilirubin is likely an important evo- 
lutionary development.” 

Presently researchers can search 
for agents to stimulate the release of 
Bilirubin from blood cells, to prevent 
its clearance from the body and raise 
its concentration in cells. This would 
allow patients to enhance the effects 
of Bilirubin and benefit from its cel- 
lular protection. It is still unclear, 
however, whether this approach 
would reduce cellular damage in heart 
attack or stroke victims. 





Bush proposes new environmental standards 


BY SUPRIA RANADE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


On Nov. 18, the Bush administra- 
tion announced new environmental 
standards regarding issues suchas oil 
drilling in the Arctic to endangered 
species. Much to the chagrin of envi- 
ronmentalists, these proposed 
changes are drawbacks from key laws 
such as the Clean Air Act of 1975, 
which maintained strict air and water 
quality standards for the American 
public. 

The new laws provide more flex- 
ibility to plants and other industries 
with the intent of sparking more pro- 
duction to mobilize the somewhat 
stagnant economy. Focusing prima- 
rily on energy and oil production, the 
new standards touch upon several 
controversial issues that upset many 
congressmen such as James Jeffords 
(D-Vermont), the chairman of the 
Senate Environment and Public 
Works Committee. 

“The Bush administration has an- 
nounced devastating new regulations 
that will gut clean air laws, allowing 
power plants to avoid installing 
simple anti-pollution equipment 
when they modernize,” said Jeffords, 
in a recent interview with CNN. 

According to the Washington Post, 
energy modernization techniques pro- 
posed by the White House possibly in- 

clude drilling for oil in the Alaskan Arc- 
tic National Wildlife refuge, an issue 
lobbied against by organization such as 
Greenpeace since day one of Bush’s 
term. The administration, however, 
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The Alaskan wilderness pictured above is at risk because of new federal 
policies that may allow extensive drilling for oil. 


argues that the United States needs to 
decrease its dependence on foreign oil, 
a central issue in discussions about a 
possible war on Iraq. 

In fact just last year the House ap- 
proved a version of the president’s 
plan that included $33.5 billion in tax 
breaks and other perks aimed at in- 
creasing oil and gas modernization, 
developing new coal-burning tech- 
nologies and promoting nuclear en- 
ergy and alternative energy sources. 

Lax monetary policies will also 
extend to the average citizen. Accord- 
ing to the Oregon Daily, polluters have 


paid 64 percentlessin fines for break-' 


ing federal environmental rules un- 
derthe Bush administration than they 
didin the final two years of the Clinton 
administration. 

“There’s a tremendous problem 
with environmental policy in general 
and enforcement in particular in this 
administration,” said Sylvia 
Lowrance, who was the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency’s acting assis- 
tant administrator in charge of en- 
forcement from January 2001 to May 
2002, in a recent interview. 

Current EPA administrator 
Christie Whitman did admit in a 
White House press release that the 


administration’s collaboration with 
businesses was a major tenant in the 
environmental platform. 

The Bush administration did seem 
to be progressing in a less controversial 
way with the introduction of the Clean 


Air initiative in February. This new | 


policy proposed several major cuts in 
greenhouseand power plantemissions. 
With the new Republican majority in 
Congress, however, environmental 
progress is taking a setback. 

“We will work to promote effec- 
tive compliance with environmental 
standards without weakening our vig- 
orous enforcement of tough laws and 
regulations,” Whitman said ina White 
House press release. 

Despite efforts to relax controls 
on the environment, the 
administration’s new policies will 
be met with resistance from many 
different entities. 

According to the Washington Post, 
Democratic congressmen are rally- 
ing public criticism of the new propo- 
sitions in order to maintain a feasible 
policy that will preserve necessary air 
and other environmental standards. 

“I think the big picture is that we'll 
have a huge fight on our hands to 
protect everything we’ve achieved in 
the past 30 years,” said Gregory 
Wetstone of the Natural Resources 
Defense Council. 

Sen. Ron Wyden (D-Ore.), in a 
recent interview with the Washington 
Post, said, “Anyone who wants to ap- 
peal to the public is going to have to 
stick to the mainstream on the envi- 
ronment.” 


INSPIRED BY HOT RODS, SUVs AND DARWIN. : 
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Starting at $15, 155. 


Model Shown $18,095. 


Gene mutation leads 
to breast cancer risk 


| Women with certain gene muta- 
| tions have more than a 60 percent 
| lifetime risk of developing breast can- 
cer. Now a new study suggests the 
risk is even greater for these women if 
they used oral contraceptives at an 
early age or before 1975. 
The study, in the Journal of the 
| National Cancer Institute, found that 
among women with the BRCA1 gene 
mutation, taking the pill years ago 
| increased the chances of developing 
breast cancer by 33 to 42 percentwhen 
compared to mutation carriers who 
did not take it. 
Dr. Steven A. Narod, chairman 


| of breast cancer research at the Cen- 


tre for Research on Women’s Health 
at the University of Toronto, said 
the study does not mean that mod- 
ern birth control pills are danger- 
ous for women with the breast can- 
cer gene. 

“In this data, the only women who 
had an increased risk started taking 
the pill before 1975. Also, they had to 
take it when they were young, under 
the age of 25,” said Narod. He said the 
increased risk for the gene mutation 
carriers is “mostly women who took 
the pill when they were young a long 
time ago.” 

The study is based on an analysis 
of the health histories of more than 
2,600 women in 11 countries, all of 
whom have mutations of the BRCA1 
or BRCA2 genes. Half of the women 
studied had taken birth control pills 
andhalfdid not. The study compared 
the breast cancer histories of the two 
groups and found there was an in- 
creased risk for the pill takers. 

Debbie Saslow, director of breast 
and gynecological cancer control 
for the American Cancer Society, 
said the study suggests that women 
with the BRCA mutations should 
approach oral contraceptive use 
with caution, but that the research 
need to be verified by other studies 
before the findings can be generally 
applied. 

Saslow said decisions about oral 
contraceptive use among mutation 
carriers is complex because the pill 
is protective, to some degree, 
against ovarian cancer, a much 

-more difficult to detect type of 
deadly cancer. 

“T think women who have this 
BRCAI mutations need to talk to their 
doctors because there is a trade-off,” 
she said. 


—The Associated Press 


Cloned pigs are able 
to hold human organs 


Professor Randall S. Prather’s 
team at the University of Missouri 
clones pigs whose descendants 
could end up on operating room 
tables in three to five years, their 
organs harvested for trial trans- 
plants into humans, or 
xenotransplantation. 

Every day 17 Americans die while 
waiting for organ transplants, and the 
gap between donor organs and the 
number of people needing them is 
growing. Inthe United States the wait- 
ing list has more than doubled since 
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feet of cargo space, and 
is available with 180 hp 
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shift. Even evolution 
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SCIENCEBRIEFS 


1994and nowexceeds 80,000 people. 

Preventing rejection requires 
changing a pig’s genetic makeup, 
which Prather’s team 1s tackling. 

Critics of animal-to-human 
transplants also fear that viruses car- 
ried in pigs could cross the species 
barrier and infect human recipients, 
who in turn could spread the dis- 
eases to other people. They point as 
an example to the virus that causes 
AIDS, which some scientists believe 
started in chimpanzees. 

Already the U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration has recommended, 
that xenotransplantation recipients 
be kept from donating blood, sperm 
or any body parts to other humans., 

Another hurdle is the “yuk” fac; 
tor. i 
Although chemically treated pig 
heart valves have been used in hu- 
mans for years and pig tissue has 
been tested in Parkinson’s patients, 
no one knows how many people: 
would agree to have a pig heart or, 
kidney implanted. 

Prather’s team and its corporate 
sponsor, Immerge BioTherapeutics, , 
plan to eventually test organs from: 
their pigs in baboons. The goal iss 
achieving long-term survival. “ 

Researchers are interested es~ 
pecially in the pigs’ hearts and kid= 
neys. In addition, pig pancreatic. 
islets could help insulin-depen-, 
dent diabetic patients reduce or 
eliminate their need for insulin’ 
injections. . 

No one knows long how pig or-* 
gans might last in humans. A pig’s: 
normal lifespan is 15 years, but ones 
expert says individual pig organs. 
could last longer. 

But if all the unknowns, includ- 
ing the risks of pigs transmitting 
viruses to humans, can be an=* 
swered, would Prather accept a® 
heart from a pig should he ever= 
need one? = 

“Tf it’s either that or dying and if 
I thought it was going to work then 
yes,” he said. 


—The Associated Press 


Traces of toxic lead 
foundinGreenland . 


é 


A newstudy suggests the ebb and 
flow of North American industry 
since the dawn of the Industrial Age 
can be tracked through lead traces’ 
found in a 135-meter (450-foot) ice 
core drilledin Greenland three years 
ago. . 

The core contains a high-resolu- 
tion record ofhow muchlead settled” 
from the atmosphere onto 
Greenland between 1750 and 1998. 
The study says the source of the lead 
appears to have been factories in the 
United States and Canada. x 

Lead emissions began to spike in 
1870 and had increased 300 percent’ 
just 20 years later, said Joseph’ 
McConnell, an associate research’ 
professor at the Desert Research In 
stitute in Reno, Nev. ‘ 

The 1890 pollution levels were. 
higher than previously thought, sug- 
gesting intense levels of both indus- 
trial activity and pollution, said 
McConnell, co-author of the study’ 
expected to appear in an upcoming’ 
issue of the journal Geophysical Re=" 
search Letters. 

Lead levels plummeted during 
the Depression in the 1930s, then. 
climbed during the industrial 
boom that followed World War II, 
according to the study. That pe- 
riod marked the beginning of the 
widespread use of lead as a gaso- | 
line additive. 

In the early 1970s, when leaded 
gasoline began to be phased out 
and stricter pollution controls were 
clamped on smokestack emissions, | 
lead levels in Greenland dropped. 
They fell more than 75 percent by: 
1985, from what had been peak 
levels a little more than a decade. 
earlier. xf 

North American lead emissions | 
are near zero today, but lead levels: 
in Greenland remain about three: 
times greater than those seen in ice’ 
samples dating to 1870. McConnell 
said that suggests a source outside. 
North America. at 

Lead has been detected in’ 
Greenland ice samples before. A. 
1994 study suggested Greenland ice’ 
cores contained 2,000-year-old| 
age iis lead pollution attributable | 

© smelting activity b ient ' 
Greeks ‘ad eee hes lg 

The new study offers a hi 
resolution look and Hae bead 
25 samples for each year covered | 
Scientists were able to separate out! 
ale spikes in lead levels attribut:: 
able to volcanic eruptions in nearby. 


1 


—The Associated Press iy “| 
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Track prepares for season 


BY MELISSA O’BERG 
Tue JoHNs Hopxins News-Letter 


With high expectations preceding 
them, the Men’s and Women’s In- 
door Track team is looking to begin 
its season with their first meet this 
Saturday atthe P.G. Sportsand Learn- 
ing Complex hosted by the Univer- 
sity of Maryland. 

The Blue Jays willrun against some 
of the best track and field programs 
in the area, including those of Uni- 
versity of Maryland, Duke, Villanova, 
James Madison, Temple, UMBC, E. 
Carolina and Delaware. 

Head Coach Bobby Van Allen 
commented, “With only having a 
month of practice so far, we have a 
long way to go, but this will be a good 
starting point for us. This year we 
look to finish in the top four in the 
conference for both the Men’s and 
Women’s team.” 

Themen will beled by Senior High 
Jumper Rajeev Mahajan, who quali- 
fied for NCAA’s last year jumping 
6°8”. Rajeev will have the help of fresh- 
men jumpers Tai Kobayashiand Nick 
Culbertson. 

Van Allen is hoping these three 
could sweep the high jump at the con- 
ference meet. Tai will also contend 
for All Conference honors in the 55- 
meter hurdle event. 

On the distance side, senior John 
Onofrey and junior Steve Chu will 
lead the way with the potential to be 
All Conference performers in the 
1500-meter, 3-kilometer, or 5-kilo- 
meter events. 

Last year, the distance medley 
relay set the school record, and this 
year, senior Jaime Parks will be a 
crucial part of that relay. Freshman 
Nick Sousa will also be ready to 
make the transition from the Cross 
Country season (along with 
Onofrey, Chu and Parks) into the 
Indoor Track season. 

The mid-distance group will be 

led by junior Alex Gochal, when he 
returns back from a semester abroad 
in January. Gochal ran 1:57.18 for the 
800-meter last year and will be joined 
by two key mid distance freshmen, 
Eddie So, and Shane in the open 800- 
meter and the relays. 
_ Van Allenanticipatesthatthe team 
“can really do some damage in the 
800-meter this year at our conference 
meet, and I expect both our 4x800 
meter and distance medley relays to 
shatter our school records.” 

On the sprint side, Hopkins will 
look to the 2002 Conference Cham- 


Women’s Fencing 


. NIWFA Tournament 
* Saturday December 7 
~ Madison, N.J. 

All Day 


Northwestern Duals 
January 11-12 

' Evanston, Il. 

' TBA 


’ Tournament 
Saturday, January 25 
Baltimore, Md. 

TBA 


_ Men’s Fencing 


Northwestern Duals 
' January 11-12 

Evanston, Il. 

TBA 


Alumni Meet 
_ Saturday, January 18 
_ Baltimore, Md. 
2:00 p.m. 


Men’s and Women’s Swimming 


* Miami Invitational 
Thursday December 5 

~ Oxford, Oh. 

_ 5:00 PM 


Denison 

Monday, January 6 
North Palm Beach, Fl. 
TBA 


West Chester 
_ January 6-7 
West Chester, Pa. 
| TBA 
_ Mary Washington 
Friday, January 24 


Baltimore, Md. 
4:00 p.m. 


Wrestling © 


Petrofes Tournament 
‘ December 6-7 


pion, senior Quinlan Amos, who has 
potential to take both the 55-meter 
dash and 200-meter. Quinlan also will 
be looking to qualify for the NCAA 
championships in early March. 

Van Allen commented, “Fresh- 
men Aaron Landgraf and Andrew 
Chung have looked impressive in 
early season practices and shouldalso 
play a key role.” 

Several runners from the Football 
team will also play an integral role in 
the relay and sprint events. This in- 
cludes Ben Stopper (200-meter and 
longjump), Kevin Johnson (sprints), 
Matt Campbell (200k-400k) Brian 
Wolcott (sprints and pole vault). 
Wolcott will lead the pole vaulting 
squad this year, trying to improve 
upon his 136" performance at last 
years conference meet, and freshman 
Ted Esborn could also surprise some 
people. 

“Coach Omar El Sawi has been 
working hard with our vaulters, who 
are very excited about using our new 


This year we look to 
finish in the top four in 
the conference for 
both the Men's and 


Women’s team. 


—COACH BOBBY VAN 
ALLEN 





pole vault facilities this year,” said 
Van Allen. 

In the throwing events, the team 
will turn to three freshmen led by 
Derrick Norgriff, who hopes to be a 
conference scorer at the champion- 
ships on March 1-2. 

This year, the women will beled by 
senior co-captain Jackie Evans, who 
looks to earn another conference 
championship in the shot put. Sopho- 
more Andrea King, who is currently 
recovering from injuries, should heal 
in time to make a big impact at the 
endoftheyear. Me 

The Distance runners will be led 
byjuniors Heather Blair (co-captain) 
and Aline Bernard. Blair finished 11th 
in the nation her freshman year and 
should do very well in the conference 
in the 1500-meter and the distance 
relays. Bernard is currently studying 


abroad and will return to try to be All- 
Conferenceas wellas possibly qualify 
for NCAA’s in the 5-kilometer event. 
They will get support from sopho- 
more Maureen Kimsey in the 1500- 
meter event. 

In the mid-distance events, se- 
nior co-captain Nikki Gross, will 
look to qualifying for Eastern Col- 
legiate Athletic Conference cham- 
pionships as she did last year in the 
800-meter. Gross will also be apart 
of the 4x800 meter relay, which 
could shatter a school record. Pos- 
sibly joining her on the relay team 
are freshmen Jessica Youdin and 
Anita Moore. 

The sprint corps features a very 
young but good team. Sophomores 
Jessica Bylanderand Hannah Bracken 
will make up the heart of the team, 
participating in events ranging from 
the 55-meter to 400-meter. 

Van Allen commented, “Fresh- 
man Joanna Cohen is making nice 
strides making the transition into the 
collegiate level, and I am confident 
she will play a big role for us at the 
conference championships.” 

Cohen will also look to score in 
the long jump. In the hurdles, fresh- 
man Ilolochika Emuh will be con- 
tending for All Conference honors. 
Pole vaulter Megan Carr will look to 
earn All Conference Honors, and 
break the 10 foot barrier. 

“We have brought in a lot of new 
talentandsome amazing coaches. We 
are definitely set up for a stellar sea- 
son,” said freshman distance runner 
Gabe Tonkin. 

The Track and Field team does 
boast a multitude of coaches, led by 
head coach Bobby Van Allen. Van 
Allen graduated from the University 
of Maryland in 1998. This will be his 
fourth year coaching at Hopkins. Van 
Allen was an All-East Cross Country 
runner and ACC finalist in the 1500- 
meter. 

Also entering his fourth year at 
Hopkins is throwing coach, Jay 
Dunn, a graduate of San Diego State. 
Entering their third years as coaches 
at Hopkins are pole vault coach 
Omar El Sawi (West Virginia Uni- 
versity) and spring/jumps coach JR 
Neigwinder (Princeton). Joining the 
coaching staff this year are assistant 
distance coaches Kristine Jost 
(Villanova) and Negasi Gerima 
(UMBC). Jost was the 1997 NCAA 
champion in the 3-kilometer. 
Gerima is trying to qualify for the 
2004 Olympic trials in hurdles after 
being an NCAA qualifier at UMBC. 


CALENDAR OF UPCOMING Sports EVENTS 
WEEK BEGINNING Dec. 5, 2002 


Granite, Pa. 
TBA 


CitrusOpen 
Sunday, December 29 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fl. 
8:00 a.m. 


Citrus Open 

Tuesday, December 31 
‘ Ft. Lauderdale, Fl. 

8:00 a.m. 


North/South Duals 
Saturday, January 11 
Collegeville, Pa. 
TBA 


Gettysburg 
Saturday, January 11 
Gettysburg, Pa. 
10:00 a.m. 


Ursinus 

Tuesday, January 21 
Baltimore, Md. 

7:00 p.m. 


Kings 

Saturday, January 25 
Scranton, Pa. 

7:00 p.m. 


Men's and Women’s Track 


MD/PVA Inv 
Saturday December 7 
Landover, Md. 

TBA 


West Virginia Invitational 
Saturday, December 11 
Morgantown, W.V. 

TBA 


Delaware Open 
Sunday, December 19 
Newark, De. 

TBA 


College Classic 
Friday, January 24 
Newport News, Pa. 
TBA 


Women’s Basketball 


Leb Valley 

Thursday December 5 
Baltimore, Md. 

7:00 p.m. 


Gettysburg 

Wednesday, December 11 
Baltimore, Md. 

7:00 p.m. 


Marymount 

Saturday, December 14 
Arlington, Va. 

2:00 p.m. 


Cal State Monterey Bay 
Thursday, January 2 
Monterey Bay, Ca. 

8:00 p.m. 


Nichols 

Friday, January 3 
Monterey Bay, Ca. 
4:00 p.m. 


Haverford 
Thursday, January 9 
Baltimore, Md. 

7:00 p.m. 


DeSales 

Saturday, January 11 
Baltimore, Md. 

2:00 p.m. 


Washington College 
Tuesday, January 14 
Baltimore, Md. 

7:00 p.m. 


Bryn Mawr 
Thursday, January 16 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. | 
7:00 p.m. 


Delaware Valley 
Monday, January 20 
Doylestown, Pa. 


7:00 p.m. 


 Dikkiason = t+" 2 
Wednesday, January 22 





Druggies, bodybuilders and 
editors, oh my: Best of 2002 


The year 2002 was an eventful one. 
The Olympics were held in Salt Lake 
City, the Yankees finally failed to 
make the World Series, Shaquille 
O’Neil won yet another title and, of 
course, the Grizzlies still stunk. The 
Patriots won the Super Bowl, the Bra- 
zilians won the World Cup anda7’5” 
man from China arrived in the NBA. 

So many great achievements and 
so few awards, so here area few of the 
more inventive awards honoring 
those that shocked, amazed and just 
plain underwhelmed. 


DRUG FIEND OF THE 
YEAR: 


This summer, police found 
enough marijuana in Damon 
Stoudamire’s house to charge him 
with a felony conviction. Luckily for 
Stoudamire he has lots of money and 
is able to hire high-priced lawyers to 
save his ass. The search was without a 
warrant and the charges were 
dropped. Now what if the police dis- 
covered human body parts in his pos- 
session during the same search? Well, 
you would think he learned hislesson 
butjustlast week, he, along with team- 
mate Rasheed Wallace, was found in 
possession of the same drug. 


BEST JAPANESE IMPORT: 


Bet you didn’t know we got a cer- 
tain Yankees star second-baseman 
from Japan. Well, we did. Alfonso 
Soriano had a breakout year blasting 
39 home runs, knocking in 102, scor- 
ing 128 times, hitting 51 doubles and 
stealing 41 bases. Soriano is a ma- 
chine and once he gets some patience 
at the plate it’ll be amazing to see 
what he can do. 


SPORTS ENTERTAINER O 
THEVEARD 2 


Standing 6’3” and weighing in at 
300 pounds, Brock Lesnar also has 
the body fat percentage of Calista 
Flockhart and a large tattoo ofa skull 
encompassing the entirety ofhis mon- 
strously large back; he is truly one 


Baltimore, Md. 
6:00 p.m. 


McDaniel 

Saturday, January 25 
Westminster, Md. 
1:00 p.m. 


Franklin & Marshall 
Wednesday, January 29 
Baltimore, Md. 

7:00 p.m. 


Men’s Basketball 


Gettysburg 
Saturday, January 4 
Springfield, Ma. 
5:30 p.m. 


Springfield/Misericordia 
Sunday, January 5 
Springfield, Ma. 

TBA 


Carnegie Mellon 

‘Tuesday, January 7 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
7:00 p.m. 


Catholic 

Saturday, January 11 | 
Washington, D.C. ~ 
4:00 p.m. 


Washington College 
Wednesday, January 15 
Baltimore, Md. 

8:00 p.m. 


Villa Julie 

Saturday, January 18 
Stevenson, Md. 

3:00 p.m. 


Dickinson 

Wednesday, January 22 
Baltimore, Md. 

8:00 p.m, 


McDaniel 
‘Saturday, January 25 
Westminster, Md. 
3:00pm 
lng 
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imposing figure. This, combined with 
his sheer athleticism, has vaulted the 
2000 NCAA heavyweight wrestling 
champion to the upper echelons of 
the WWE. 


PLAYER WHO OUGHT TO 


BEIN JAIL: 


Earlier this year Randy Moss used 
his 2002 Lexus to pusha Minneapolis 
traffic agent half a block, only stop- 
ping when shefell to the ground. Moss 
was initially charged with assault with 
a deadly weapon. Later in the year 





THE Bottom LINE 


Moss admitted to not giving it his all 
in every game. Truth is, this guy is a 
menace to society. Nowwe know why 
so many teams passed on him in the 
draft. 


WASTE OF PAYROLL 
FUNDS: 


Imagine earning $3 million year 
to average a paltry .8 points a game so 
far this season on a disgustingly low 
16.7 field goal percentage. Now you 
know what it feels like to be Travis’ 
Knight. He has too much money. Last 
season Knight only scored 98 points 
the entire year. That’s earning more 
than $30,000 a point. This is a man 
who is 7 feet tall and seemed like a 
promising young center just a few 
years ago. But let’s face it, he’s ter- 
rible. 


UPSET OF THE YEAR: 


The U.S. Men’s Basketball team 
finished sixth at the world champi- 
onships losing to both Argentina and 
Serbia. This marked the first two times 
ateam consisting of NBA players lost. 
Well what do you expect when 
Shaquille O’Neil, Kobe Bryant, Tracy 
McGrady, Allen Iverson, Tim 
Duncan, Chris Webber Kevin Garnett 
and Jason Kidd, among others, do 
not play. 

This team was not representative 
of the best the United States has to 
offer. Let this be a lesson that you 
cannot just send second-rate stars, 
give them a two week boot camp and 
expect them to win. 


BEST HOPKINS SPORTS 
MOMENT: 


Can you believe that we witnessed 
quite possibly the best Hopkins Foot- 
ball team ever this year? The team 
won its share of the Centennial Con- 
ference titleand made the playoffs for 
the first time in school history. I 
shouldn’t have to say anything more 
about this; read our lead article on 
page A12. 


TEAM TO LOOK FOR IN 


THE FUTURE: 


The Philadelphia Phillies just 
landed a 50-homerun man Jim 
Thome to stick in their lineup in 
between the reliable Bobby Abreu 
and rising star Pat Burrell. The 
Phillies young pitching staff which 
just might add Tom Glavine some- 
time soon. This team just might 
knock the Braves off of their roost 
atop the NL East. 


LOOK AT HIM IN ‘03: 


LeBron James would have been 
the top pick in the 2002 draft as a 
junior in high school. Already billed 
as the future of the league, it seems as 
though several teams want to lose, in, 
order to raise their chances of land-, 
ing James in the draft lottery. James is 
68” and weighs 240 pounds, tears the 
rims offofbackboardsandhasa sweet 
jumper. His highschool gamesareon 
pay per view; he’s that damn good. 
Can you imagine this guy on a team. 
like the Knicks or the Cavaliers? He is 
the type of player you build an orga- 
nization around. 


UPSTART U.S. TEAM: 

The United States has never had a’ 
competitive soccer team until this 
year. After defeating Portugal and 
Mexico and tying host South Korea, 
the United States showed the world, 
that they have arrived. Led by young: 
guns Landon Donovan, DeMarcus: 
Beasly and talented playmakers Clint: 
Mathis and Claudio Reyna, the team, 
shocked many international observ-! 
ers. The team finally added what it: 
lacked for years, talented scorers. Is’ 
this a sign of rising national soccer: 
program? We can only hope. 


N-L EDITOR OF THE YEAR: 


This person began the year as our. 
sports assistant. We got him to do’ 
anything we asked. Looking back, we: 
really made him do a lot of writing.: 
Nowhe’s my co-editor. Over the past: 
year Eric Ridge has matured from the; 
upbeat kid who did what he was told; 
to the weathered editor making big: 
decisions. Luckily forus his workethic: 
never waned, I feel honored that I can: 
call him my friend. Thanks. 


Attention Students covered under the 


Student It 


Pi 


If you chose the Semi-Annual Installment Option, you have 
until January 31, 2003 to submit your second installment 
payment. Please note: Payments received after 
January 14, 2003 may result in an interruption of services 
while the application and payment are processed. 


Please contact Chickering Claims Administrators with any 


questions at (800) 558-8845. 


We wish you a Healthy and 


Happy Holiday Break and a Happy New Year! 


' 


The Chickering Group 
= www.chickering.com 
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WOMEN EARN $3,000 - $4,000 
BE AN EGG DONOR FOR AN INFERTILE COUPLE 
© HEALTHY ~ MATURE ~ NON SMOKER 
« AGE 20-29~ AVERAGE WEIGHT — 
e¢ 2\WEEK PART-TIME COMMITMENT 
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Wrestling off to slow start 


BY JAMIE SPANGLER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


Despite a rough beginning to their 
season, the Johns Hopkins Wrestling 
team is showing drastic improve- 
ments and maintains an optimistic 
outlook on the season. 

In their November 25th meet, the 
Red Dragon Invitational, the mem- 
bers of the wrestling team performed 
much better than they did on No- 
vember 9th against York and Wilkes, 
even if the results did not reflect this 
improvement. 

Overall, the team finished ninth 
out of 10 teams at its latest meet, but 
individuals showed a lot of promise 
and the team as a whole kept the 
matches closeand putupagood fight. 

This was the Johns Hopkins wres- 
tling team’s first time participating in 
the Red Dragon Invitational in 
Oneonta, New York. 

This meet is known for pitting the 
top Division III schools against one 
another, and the Blue Jays were hon- 
ored to compete. They madea strong 
showing in the early rounds, but they 
were unable to consistently finish off 
their opponents later on. 

The Blue Jays ended up with 49.0 
points, just 5.5 points shy of the 
eighth-place team. One of the wres- 
tling team’s captains, junior Mike 
Yuhaniak remarked, “At the begin- 
ning, we were dominating. I was ac- 
tually surprised that we finished ninth 
considering how strong we came out 
fighting.” 

Fellow captain, junior Tim 
Wagner agreed that the outcome of 
the meet was a poor representation of 
their success at the meet. 

“Things just weren’t going our way 
and wecouldn’t catch anybreaks,” he 
said. “It was just a few early-season 
mistakes that cost us the meet.” 

Although the team’s showing was 
not as strong as the Jays would have 
liked, several team members per- 
formed exceptionally well in their re- 
spective weight classes. 

Sophomore Jason Suslavich went 
4-1 in the tournament, good for 11.5 
points and third place in the 141- 
pound weight class. He is off to a 
great start this season with a team- 
best 5-2 record. Freshman John 
Witzenbocker claimed fifth place in 
the 125-pound class, winning three 


a 


wr, 


out of his five matches, 

_ All three of his wins were on deci- 
sions, and they boosted his season 
record to 4-2. Junior Rob Curry (165 
Ibs.) took sixth place in his weight 
class with two victories at the tourna- 
ment. Junior Karol Gryczynski (285 
Ibs.) also won two matches and fin- 
ished in sixth place in his class. Thus, 
individuals showed much promise 
and made significant strides at this 
competition, 

Wagner was most impressed by the 
team’s stamina, which he attributed to 
therigorous conditioning the wrestlers 
have undergone this season. He noted 
that many of the matches were decided 
late in the third period or even in over- 
tume, causing endurance to playa large 
role in determining the victor. Collec- 
tively, the team displayed its persis- 
tenceand dedication attheRed Dragon 
Invitational. 

“This was the best I’ve seen us 
wrestle as a team,” commented 
Yuhaniak. “We have improved a lot 
since our first meet and if we step it up 
a notch, we can bea very competitive 
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We have improved a 


lot since our first meet 
and if we step it up a 
notch, we can be a 
very competitive team 


this year. 
—MIKE YUHANIAK 





team this year.” 

Yuhaniak was comparing the 
team’s showing at the Dragon Invita- 
tional to their performance at their 
first meet, a tri-match against Wilkes 
University and York College. 

Last year, the Jays lost by 35-point 
margins to both of these schools, but 
they held their own against Wilkes 
and York this year. 

The Blue Jays kept pace with 
Wilkes throughout their meet, but 
came up just short, losing 24-15. Se- 
nior co-captain Brian Frank (133 


lbs.), freshman Witzenbocker, and 
sophomores Suslavich and Tony 
Dambro (197 lbs.) all earned victo- 
ries for Johns Hopkins in this inau- 
gural meet. 

Hopkins fell 31-6 to York in the 
subsequent match. Gryczynski and 
Wagner (165 lbs.) were the only ones 
to win their matches against this op- 
ponent. 

Wagner conceded, “York simply 
got the momentum early onand never 
let up.” 

Still, the Blue Jays refuse to hang 
their heads over their slow start and 
have set ambitious goals for them- 
selves this season. The team came into 
this season with high hopes after post- 
ing its best record since the 1993- 
1994 season last year. 

The Blue Jays finished 8-9 in the 
2001-2002 season and came in fourth 
place in the Centennial Conference 
with a 2-3 league record. The Blue 
Jays have been making significant 
strides since Kirk Salvo assumed the 
role ofhead coach four years ago. The 
progress of the team has been fur- 
thered by the contributions of their 
dedicated staff of assistant coaches. 

The bulk of the credit, though, 
must go to the individual wrestlers 
who have worked hard throughout 
the year to improve themselves for 
the season. 

Tim Wagner praised the team for 
how hard it has trained and felt that 
the team showed much promise at 
the first couple of competitions. He 
was especially impressed by the tal- 
ent of the freshmen. 

“They are eliminating their mis- 
takes and adjusting to college well. 
Our recruiting system is getting bet- 
ter and better each year,” he stated. 

The Wrestling team’s next meet will 
be the Petrefes Tournament in Gran- 
ite, Pa. this Friday and Saturday. 

In pastyears, other teams from the 
Centennial Conference have com- 
peted in this tournament, so the Blue 
Jays are hoping to get a taste of their 
conference foes early on in the sea- 
son, even though their first confer- 
ence match will not take place until 
mid-January. 

Wagner explained, “We’re trying 
to get as many matches in as we can 
early in the season so that we can get 
comfortable before the matches start 
to count.” 
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Men's Basketball looks ahead 
to upcoming conf. contests 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE A12 
and500 rebound markalong the way. 
Adams is the 11th Blue Jay to score 
1,000 and the 10th to record 500 re- 
bounds. 

The game proved a close match 
with several lead changes along the 
way. However, with 13 minutes left 
and Hopkins leading 39-36, the Blue 
Jays ran away with the game, 
outscoring the Gophers 28-17 the rest 
of the way. Senior center Mike Blaine 
added 10 points and three rebounds 
for the Jays who dominated the inte- 
rior play. 

The Hopkins basketball season 
started well as the team won their 
eight Blue Jay Invitational, played No- 
vember 22nd and 23rd here at 
Homewood. The four-team tourna- 
ment also included Trinity, Emory & 
Henry and Elmurst Universities. 

Thechampionship matchvs. Trin- 
ity was a close game the whole way 
through. Neither team managed to 
run away with the game despite scor- 
ing streaks of 10-2 for Trinity and 9- 
1 for Hopkins. It took a last second 
three-pointer from Jay Kreider to put 
away Tigers, 50-49. 

Kreider finished with game-highs 








of 18 points and four steals. Adams 
finished with 11 points and eight re- 
bounds. Senior guard Brendan 
Kamm added seven points. In their 
first game of the tournament and of 
the season, the Blue Jays defeated the 
Emory & Henry Wasps, 94-84. 

Adams set career highs with 29 
points and 20 rebounds as he domi- 
nated the inside post for JHU. Kreider 
contributed 21 points and nine re- 
bounds, while Blaine led the game 
with seven assists to go with his eight 
points. 

Hopkins finished the game hitting 


an impressive nine of 15 three-point 
attempts, led by Kamm who hit three 
of his four shots from behind the arc 
as he finished with 11 points. 

Kreider was named _ the 
tournament’s Most Valuable Player 
for his stellar leadership and ability 
during the weekend, while Steve 
Adams was honored as a member of 
the All-Tournament team. 

The Blue Jays look to surpass the 
expectations of all who picked them 
to finish second in the conference. 
Thefirst conference game is Saturday 
at 1 p.m. vs. Haverford. 


Football wins, 24-21 — 


CONTINUED FROM PaGE A12 
Hopkins capped off the drive with a 
10-yard touchdown pass from Merrell 
to sophomore receiver Brian Wolcott, 
giving them a 24-7 lead. 

In the fourth quarter, the Bobcats 
came alive, but it was too late. After 
intercepting a Blue Jay pass, Frostburg 
drove 50 yards to score their second 
touchdown, this one on a 14-yard 


W. B-ball record at 3-1 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE A12 
so successful for the Hop. The Col- 
lege of New Jersey immediately took 
an 11-2 lead in the first six and a half 
minutes. 

They increased this lead to 12 four 
times, leading at halftime with 33-23. 
With renewed vengeance, the Jays 
commenced the second half with a 
12-2 run. 

Burkholder tied it up witha lay-up 
at 35-35. The Lions responded witha 
9-2 run to take a 44-37 advantage, but 
the Lady Jays rallied once again to tie 
it up at 52-52 with 5:37 remaining in 
the game. 

JHU took its first lead of the sec- 
ond half at 55-54 on a free throw by 


Ravens rise 


f you had asked most football 
fans before the start of the sea- 
son whether the Redskins or 
the Ravens would be the Balti- 
more-Washington region’s 
best NFL team, you would have been 
hard-pressed to find anyone who 
didn’t pick the Washington Redskins. 

All of the ingredients for a suc- 
cessful team looked to be in place. 
The anticipation of new coach Steve 
Spurrier, along with a defense com- 
prised of a bevy of former first round 
draft picks and headed by defensive 
maven Marvin Lewis looked to be 
only the beginning. 

Then add the fact that the team, 
even after losing their first five games 
last year, had battled back in the sec- 
ond half of the season to make them- 
selves a playoff contender and there 
looked to be many good things on the 
horizon. 

Contrast that with the rebuilding 
Baltimore Ravens. Theylostkey play- 
ers, Lewis defected and the team was 
thought to be in disarray. They were 
left without a proven starting quar- 
terback with the departure of Elvis 
Grbac and with a running back re- 
covering from major knee surgery. 
The departure of other veterans was 
thought to seal the deal. 

But now, with the season winding 
down and only five games remain- 
ing, the tale of these two teams is one 
of divergent paths, but not the one 
that many expected. 

The much-favored Redskins attack 
has faltered on nearly every front. On 
offense, the debut of Spurrier’s much 
ballyhooed Fun “n” Gun offense has 
been mostly disappointing. 

Despite sporadic flashes of bril- 
liance, like in the Redskins’ opening 
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Burkholder, but TCNJ regained the 
lead on two free throws. They then 
took a 60-55 lead with back-to-back 
baskets and led 64-59 with 29 sec- 
onds left in the game. 

Darling hit a short jumper and 
was fouled to cut the lead to 64-61. 
The Jays were able to get the re- 
bound off of Darling’s missed free 


throw, but were unable to tie the | 


game with a last second three point 
shot. 
Although Hopkins did not win the 


championship of the tournament, | 


they impressively had two players 
named to the All-Tournament team. 
Myers and Felix were named to the 





pass. Later in the quarter, the Bobcats 
recovered a Hopkins fumble, but the 
Jays got the ball back four plays later 
when Brian Cook recovered his sec- 
ond fumble on the day. Late in the 
game, the Bobcats engineered another 
scoring drive, this time scoring on a 
21-yard touchdown pass with just 18 
seconds left in the game, and cutting 
Hopkins lead to 24-21. Frostburg then 
attempted an onside kick, but the ball 
was recovered byjunior Jonas Nelson, 
sealing the Jays’ victory. 

Merrell was named the game’s 


| Most Valuable Player, as he had a 


hand in all three Hopkins touch- 
downs, and was 17 of 33 for 190 
yards passing. Another big contri= 
bution came from Lyons, who ran 
for 112 yards on the day. Senior 


| linebacker Mike Little led the de- 
| fense with 6 tackles, a pass breakup 


and a sack. 

Against Frostburg, the Jays domi- 
nated the rushing game, with 213 
yards compared to the Bobcats? 53. 

“We did what we’ve been doing all 
season, going all out on every play.” 
said Little, “It feels great to end the 
season with a big win like this one.” 

With this win, Hopkins won the 
ECAC Southwest Championship, 
their second title of the season. The 
Jays also set a school record for most 


All-Tournament Team for Hopkins. | wins ina season, as they finished 9-2. 


to challenge, ‘Skins fall | 


day, 31-23 victory over the Arizona 
Cardinals, in which quarterback 
Shane Matthews was named player of 
the week, there have been more bad 
times than good ones. 

The defense hasn’t been great ei- 
ther. The Redskins have been embar- 
rassed in front of national television 
audiences like when they were 
drubbed on Monday Night Football, 
37-7 in the second week of the year. A 
week ago today, on Thanksgiving, 
Washington lost an embarrassing 
game to Dallas, 27-20, marking the 
team’s 10th straight loss to their divi- 
sion rival. 

On the other side, the Ravens 














ERIC RIDGE 
In THE GAME 


have been full of positive surprises; 
so much that their success seems 
almost dumbfounding. Their off- 
season departures have been com- 
pounded by injuries and yet they 
still have hada respectable year. Pro 








Bowl linebacker Ray Lewis is out for 
the year with a shoulder injury, as is 
defensive end Michael McCrary with 
an arthritic knee. ' 

Their quarterback, Johnny 
Redmond, went out to injury, but 
proven veteran Jeff Blake stepped ina 
filled the spot nicely. Running back 
Jamal Lewis, a question mark after 
following his strong rookie year with 
an injury that preventing him from 
playing all of last year, has been stel= 
lar, eclipsing the thousand-yard mark 
already with over a month of the sea; 
son remaining. i 

Suddenly, after their 27-23 win over 
the hapless Cincinnati Bengals or 
Sunday, the Ravens have won three of 
their last four and are 6-6 while the 
Redskins have lost three of four and 
are 5-7, and while one team is charg> 
ing, the other is nearly eliminated from 
playoffcontention, andis sulking over 
unfulfilled promise. ; 
In all likelihood, the Redskins 
won’t make the playoffs this year. The 
Ravens might not make the playoffs 
either, but they sure have a better 
chance. u 

But even if the Ravens aren’t play+ 
ing in January, at least they'll be able 
to say that they finished strong and 
never gave up ona season that looked 
to be doomed from the start. : 

The Redskins might not be sd 
lucky. After the loss to Dallas, the 
Dallas running back Troy Hambrick 
shed somelight on the Redskins’ mess 
of a season. : 

Describing the Thanksgiving de- 
bacle in which the Redskins squan~ 
dered a second-half lead, he told thé 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram: “You wit+ 
nessed a Redskins defense that would 
quit. When they are ahead, they play 
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The much-anticipated 
Redskins attack has 
faltered on nearly 
every front. 





harder. Once they get behind, you see 
a bunch of star guys over there just 
quit.” ; 

It seems like that sums u 
Redskins entire season rather ado 
too. Suddenly, the BurgundyandGold 
has lost some of its luster because of 
another-disappointing year. 





See Pace A10 For A Listinc OF 
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DO YOU KNOW? 





Both Grant Hill and Zydrunas Ilgauskas under- 
went their ankle surgeries at Union Memorial 
Hospital. 
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Junior quarterback George Merrell threw for two touchdowns and scored another on a rushing play in Hopkins’ victory over Frostburg State. 


BY BILL BLISS 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


In dramatic fashion, Johns 
Hopkins Football narrowly defeated 


the Frostburg State Bobcats 24-21 in — 


the ECAC Southwest Championship 
Bowl, holding offa last-second charge 
by the Bobcats who nearly erased a 
17-point deficit. In addition to win- 
ning the Championship, the Blue Jays 
set a school record with their ninth 
win this season. 

The Jays kicked off to open the 
game, and the defense promptly 
forced the Bobcats to go three and 
out. The Hopkins offense came out 
strong, driving down the field on their 
first possession and taking a 3-0 lead 
ona 32-yard field goal by junior kicker 
Chris Smolyn. 

"The next few minutes of the game 
saw strong defense from both teams. 
With about two minutes left, the Jays 


defense forced Frostburg to punt, and 
on the ensuing possession, the 
Hopkins offense began its first scor- 
ing drive. The Jays drove down the 
field on successful screen plays and 
tough running up the middle. As time 
ran out in the first quarter, the Jays 
had moved inside the Frostburg red 
zone. 

A few plays into the second quar- 
ter, junior quarterback George 
Merrell scored the Jays’ first touch- 
down of the day with a one-yard run. 
Hopkins went for a two-point con- 
version, and made the score 11-0 with 
a pass from freshman holder Steve 
Eno to junior receiver Jason Lehman. 

On their next possession, 
Frostburg came right back to score 
with a six-yard touchdown pass in a 
quick drive that took less than two 
minutes. The Jays punted on their 
next possession, and Frostburg be- 
gan to drive up the field again. How- 


ever, freshman defensive end Brian 
Cook recovered a Frostburg fumble 
on the Hopkins 42, setting up the 
next Hopkins score. The offense 
drove 58 yards in nine plays and 









HOME 
Frostberg State 
VISITOR 


Hopkins 


scored ona 10-yard pass from Merrell 
to Lehman. Withless than seven min- 
utes remaining in the half, Hopkins 
was up 18-7, and excellent defensive 
play by the Jays kept the Bobcats off 
the board for the rest of the half. On 





their next possession, Frostburg was 
driving up the field, but was stopped 
by the Hopkins defense on a fourth 
down at the Jays’ 31. 

Later in the half, the Bobcats made 
it all the way to the Hopkins. one- 
yard line, but senior cornerback Mark 
Robinson prevented a score by inter- 
cepting a Frostburg pass with less 
than a minute left in the half. 

The Jays received the ball to open 
the second half, and sophomore 
Adam Cook gave Hopkins great field 
position with a 30-yard kick return 
that put the Jays at midfield. 

The offense was given a boost bya 
big play by Eno, as he caught a pass 
from Merrell and took it 18 yards 
down the field for a first down. A few 
plays later, freshman running back 
T.J. Lyons broke through the line for 
a 22-yard run, giving the Jays a first 
and goal from the 10. 

CONTINUED ON Pace A11 
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ELEKTRA CARRAS/NEWS-LETTER 


Junior point guard Chris Ganan dribbles the ball forward to lead the team to an offensive attack. 


BY SEAN HEFFERNAN 
THE Joxuns Hopkins News-Letter 


~ The Hopkins Men’s basketball 
team finished third at the Holiday 
Inn Invitational this past weekend in 
Rochester, New York, and in the pro- 
cess ran their record to 4-1. 

“So far this year we are right where 
we were hoping to be. By being 4-1 at 
this point of the season it gives the 
team confidence,” said senior forward 
and co-captain Steve Adams. 

_- The team’s positive attitude was 
on display Saturday evening as the 
Blue Jays defeated No. 15 ranked 


Calvin College Knights 85-84 in the 
tournament’sconsolation game. The 
Jays were led by Adams who pulled 
down 10 rebounds and posted a ca- 
reer best 30 points. 

Adams’ previous best was 29 
points, recorded earlier this season 
in a win over Emory & Henry Col- 
lege. In this close game, no lead 
proved safe. Hopkins heldacomfort- 
able nine point lead with eight min- 
utes to go, only to see it fade over the 
next four minutes as Calvin took a 
76-75 lead after a 12-2 run. 

The Blue Jays then turned to jun- 
ior guard Kevin Marquez (12 points), 


who delivered a lay-up and a three- 
pointer on JHU’s next two posses- 
sions. But with only a minute left, 
Calvin drew within one point after a 
free throw. Over the final 28 seconds 
the Jays hit five of six free throw at- 
tempts to seal the game — Marquez 
and senior guard Jay Kreider (16 
points) both converted each of their 
two free throws. A Knight player then 
hit a three-pointer as time expired to 
pull the final score to a single point. 
Friday night’s game was a differ- 
entstory than Saturday’s victory. The 
Blue Jays were routed 72-48 in the 
first round of the Invitational by the 


‘ 


Hopkins gets third at Holiday Inn Invitational 


host University of Rochester 
Yellowjackets — ranked third na- 
tionally. 

Although they jumped out to a 
quick 22-15 lead 11 minutes into the 
first half, Hopkins couldn’t keep 
their sharp shooting up all half and 
wentinto the break down 32-27 after 
a 15-0 run by the Yellowjackets. 
Rochester kept the momentum in 
the second half. 

After extending their lead to 47- 
38 with 11 minutes remaining, the 
Yellowjackets outscored the Blue 
Jays 12-0 overa four minute stretch, 
putting the game out ofreach. Adams 
and Marquez led the Jays with 11 
points each. 

Steve Adams’ play in the Invita- 
tional against Rochester and Calvin 
earned him a spot on the All-Tour- 


Hopkins 


VISITOR 
Trinity 





nament team. Adams scored 41 
points and pulled down 13 rebounds 
over the two days. 

“Steve is a true leader for us — a 
real winner,” commented Coach 
Nelson on the stellar play of his se- 
nior co-captain and leading scorer. 

Despite his accomplishments at 
Rochester, Adams’ greatest game may 
have come Nov. 26th in a67-53 home 
win against the Goucher Gophers. In 
the game, Adams recorded team highs 
of 15 points and eight rebounds, 
crossing the 1,000 point | 

ConrINUED ON PAGE A11 
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Womens B-ball off 
to promising start 


BY MARISA BALDWIN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins NEws-LETTER 


The Women’s Basketball team 
improved their winning streak to 
two games on Sunday, triumphing 
over Roanoke College with an 83- 
70 at Hopkins against Roanoke Col- 
lege. 

The first half proved to be quite a 
battle. The Lady Jays started the game 
with a 14-4 run, due in large part to 
the six-point effort early on by sopho- 
more Ashley Felix. 

The Maroons answered back with 
a 14-2 runto take an 18-16 advantage 
with 11:43 remaining in the opening 
half. The Jays battled back with a 16- 
6 run to regain the lead at 32-34 with 
5:02 left in the half. Roanoke was able 
to cut that margin to four by halftime, 


| making it 42-38, in favor of the Lady 


Jays. 

Sophomore Ashanna Randall 
scored nine of her 15 points in a 16-4 
run to start the second half, giving 
Hopkins a 16-point lead with 12:34 
left in the game. 

Throughout the remainder of the 
game, the Maroons never got closer 
than 12 points to the Lady Jays. At 
some parts, the Jays led by as muchas 
21 points. 

Senior center Kathy Darling 
scored a team high of 18 points, 12 of 
which came in the first half. She shot 
7-of-11 from the field. Junior 
Maureen Myers was 7-of-10 from the 
field, two of which were three point- 
ers. Randall had a team high of eight 
rebounds. Felix finished the game 
with 12 points and 'seven rebounds. 
Senior Ashley Shepler and sopho- 
more Alissa Burkholder each had four 
assists. 

Myers commented about the 
game, “It was a good win for us. 
Roanoke is a historically successful 
program and beating them gave usa 
lot of confidence for the rest of the 
season.” 

Earlier, the Jays were also trium- 
phant against the opposition of 
Goucher College on Tuesday, No- 
vember 26th. The first halfhad six ties 
and three lead changes, though, be- 
fore Hopkins took a 32-31 lead into 
the break. 

The Blue Jays opened the second 
half ona 10-0 run to take a 42-31 lead 
with 16:52 remaining in the game. 
They even spread out the margin to 
14 on several occasions. Once 
Hopkins took a 59-45 lead with 8:26 
left in the contest, Goucher went ona 
13-6 run to cut the margin to seven 
with 3:02 remaining. Hopkins ably 
responded with a 10-2 run to defini- 
tively take control of the game. _ 

Darling scored another gamehigh, 
with 29 points, while Randall addeda 
career high 20 points. Darling scored 
18 of her 29 points in the second half 


and was able to hit 13 of the 24 shots 
she took. 

Randall bettered her previous ca- 
reer high by three points as she shot 
7-of-13 from the field and 6-of-10 
free throws. She also added six re- 
bounds, while Darling and Felix both 
had the game high of nine rebounds. 
Shepler had 10 points and a career 
high of seven rebounds. 

Myersalso hada career high, with 
seven assists. She weighed in by 
saying, “We came out slow in the 
beginning of this game because we 
were not expecting them to be as 
good as they played. They really 
improved from last year, and that 
completely caught us off guard. I 
think as a team we were successful 
in recovering from that initial shock 
and pulling out the win, but 
Ashanna gave us that extra ‘umph’ 
we needed in the second half.” 
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Junior Trista Synder added, “It was 
impressive how well the team moved 
the ball around in the second half. 
The passing was extremely fluid 
across the floor.” 

The Lady Jays also held their 11th 
Annual Blue Jay Invitational here at 
Hopkins in Goldfarb Gymnasium on 
the weekend of November 23rd and 
24th. Four teams participated, includ- 
ing the Jays. Hopkins first faced St. 
Mary’s College in the semi-final 
round. 

Senior center Kathy Darling set a 
school and Blue Jay Invitational 
record by making all 12 of her shots. 
Her efforts helped the Jays to win by 
94-60. 

Darling hit all seven of her first 
half shots, aiding the 46-23 halftime 
lead. Myers added 20 points and a 
game high six assists, while Felix tal- 
lied 10 points and five assists. Shepler 
also added nine points and four as- 
sists, and Randall contributed nine 
points. 

With this victory the Lady Jays 
moved into the final round against 
the College of New Jersey. 

Unfortunately, this game was not 

CONTINUED ON Pace A11 
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Sophomore guard Ashley Felix elevates to get off a shot. i 
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A WEEKLY SUMMARY OF 
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FOCUS 


Just in time for finals week, our Stress Focus 
shows some interesting ways to unwind. « B2 


FEATURES 


It’s all sunshine this week, whether it’s dining 
at the California Pizza Kitchen, building homes 
in Miami, or your Biology teacher's bright 

smile.* B3 










We've traveled east this week. First stop is the 
Jersey shore; then we show you how your bad 
exam scores may just be a case of bad Feng 
Shui. Pass the Tums. * B4 






Hopkins has a new entrance essay this year, 
Get an inside look at the question and 
Feature’s own response. Then it’s a very spe- 
cial Chanukah edition of Hot at Hopkins. Screw 
the mistletoe, pass the Maneschewitz.* B5 










A&E 


Ifyou prefer things “Shaken, not stirred,” then 
We guarantee that this page will be up your 
alley. Also, check out our reviews of the Guster 







Off the Wall. + B6 





Speaking of the so-called “King of Pop,” editor 
Courtney Rice presents a challenger to the 
_ throne. Plus, read about Disney’s 7reasure 
Planet and MTV2’s new compilation CD. + B7 







Tired of the usual sticky-sweet Christmas fare 
~ on television? Jonathan Groce shows you 

some refreshing alternatives. Be sure to read 
our reviews of Solaris and Ararat, too. + B8 









CALENDAR 


Care to learn how to make a gourmet 
gingerbread house? Partake in some holiday 
festivities in Baltimore before heading home 
» __ for winter break. + B10-11 







- Think you know a lot about religions? Test 
your knowledge in this week's quiz. * B12 











BY REBECCA SHIELDS 
Tue JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTer 


Adam Sandler is one of those guys 
you just do not want to give up on. 
You keep paying to watch his movies 
in the hopes of finding the humor 
that once was unique. But, ifhis new- 
est film, Eight Crazy Nights, is any 
indication of Sandler’s future, it may 
finally be time to accept Sandler for 
what we all fail to admit: a man way 
past his prime. This newest movie is 
most likely the worst movie of the 
entire holiday season, perhaps even 
the dumbest movie of this year so far, 
and we can all thank Sandler for the 
waste of money. 

The plot, or what little story there 
is, attempts to followa Scrooge-esque 
idea, starring a 33-year-old drunk, 
Davey Stone, who is committed to 
ruining the holiday spirit for all citi- 
zens in the town of Dukesberry. 

The audience really could careless 
as to why Stone has turned to such 
destructive devices, but — not to 
worry — Sandler makes sure that 
Stone is viewed in a sympathetic light 
by explaining the trigger of Stone’s 
alcoholism. Lane 

Ultimately, Stone learns to value 


the holiday and value the relation- — 


ships in his life through the help of an 
elder mentor, Whitey, who is also 
voiced by Sandler in a high-pitched 
wailwhich is agonizing to sit through. 








concert at Loyola and an old favorite, Jacko’s — 













The first in a two part series 
showcasing Baltimore’s struggle 
against crime, and what the city 
is doing about it. 


BY MAANY PEYVAN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Angela Dawson was known as 
an anti-drug activist. She and her 
husband would often kick drug 
dealers off their corner and com- 
plain to the police aboutloiterers. 
On October 16, the drug dealers 
retaliated by setting fire to 
Dawson’s building. Dawson, her 
husband and their five children 
were killed. 

Baltimore Mayor Martin 
O’Malley spoke a week later at 
Mount Pleasant Baptist Church 
in East Baltimore. 

“To those who push and peddle 
this hate — to those who would 
murder these innocent — you 
think you have purchased half of 
us and intimidated the rest, but 
you are as wrong as you are fool- 
ish and cruel, for you have left us 
the shining memory of these 
young martyrs, and so long as 
Baltimore remembers the 
Dawson’s, we will never surren- 
der to your hate. Not one neigh- 
borhood, not one block, not one 
house.” 

In the early morning of Nov. 
23, off-duty detective Thomas 
Newman was shot, execution- 


Eventually Stone’s life turns into a 
complete fantasy as he falls in love 
with his middle-school sweetheart 
and all is resolved. 

Perhaps intrigue arises over the 
approach to produce a film using 
animation and musical sequences, 
but one can only recognize that such 
creativity is merely to counteract the 
complete lack of substance in the 
movie. 

The crude humor is entirely un- 
necessary; specifically the recurring 
reindeer who eat human feces and 
laugh until they have uncontrollable 
diarrhea. It may provide some sick 
pleasure, butitis the ultimate embar- 
rassment of the amateur and imma- 
ture production combined with the 
gross-out factor that leads to audi- 
ence laughter. 5 

Any attempts to be cynical or sati- 
rize society are completely lost on the 
audience, particularly one such scene 
in a shopping mall, in which stores 
such as Foot Locker, GNC and 
Dunkin Donuts are sequenced in a 
major musical number. 4)” 

The question is whether Sandler is 
mocking commercialism or merely 
playing the role as a puppet for the 


_ advertising industry. 


Underneath the unfinished, crude, 
“unnecessary jokes about sex, bodily 
functions and drinking is apparently 
some sort of message to the younger 
audience, rochape aout the value of 


style in front of a city tavern. 
Newman, 37, was leaving Joe’s 
Tavern on Dundalk Ave. with a 
girlfriend, when he was ap- 
proached by two men who began 
shooting without saying a word. 
The men then stood over 
Newman’s body, and continued 
to fire. Newman died half an hour 
later at Hopkins Bayview Medical 
Center. Police said the crime was 
in retaliation for Newman’s testi- 
mony against two men convicted 
of wounding him during an am- 
bush last year. 

“We are more accustomed to 
reading about this sort of thing in 
Colombia or some other place 
than in the United States,” 
O’Malley tole The Baltimore Sun. 
“With each of these, we need to 
become more resolute and not 
less. ... The best we can do is to 
send these sociopath predators to 
jail for as long as possible.” 

As little as three years ago, Bal- 
timore ranked first among the na- 
tion’s largest cities in murder, vio- 
lent crime, property crime and 
heroin-related emergency room 
visits, according to a progress re- 
port released by the city. Until 
2000, Baltimore saw more than 
300 homicides a year for 10 years. 
Today, Baltimore is the second 
most violent big city in America, 
and the murder rate stands at 
seven times the national aver- 
age. . 


close friends, or maybe Sandler’s at- 
tempt to show the tragedy and de- 
mise alcohol can cause. 

If there is a point, Sandler does an 
excellent job of hiding it. Too many 
unfinished ideas are thrown into one 
production, leaving the audience un- 
fulfilled, yet completely disgusted. 

Adam Sandler needs to stop be- 
fore he embarrasses himself further. 
Howmany more failures does Sandler 
need before he realizes that he is no 
longer a featured star on Saturday 
Night Live? 

Audiences want something -new 
and different, not the same lame, old, 
disgusting jokes which are not even 
close to being funny the fourth time 
around! Luckily Sandler was smart 
enough to realize the excruciating 
torture of sitting through this film 
and only provided for 71 minutes of 
production. Some frustration is sub- 
dued when the credits begin to roll 
and Adam Sandler’s latest version of 
his hit “The Hanukkah Song” is 
played, but little can be done to ap- 
pease audiences who simply wanted 
a good laugh. 

All in all, Eight Crazy Nights fails 
miserably in entertaining or adding 
to the originality to the genre of ani- 
mated Christmas films, which in- 
cludes such classics as The Nightmare 
Before Christmas. If you want my ad- 
vice, go see Disney’s far more reward- 
ing Treasure Planet instead. 
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Areas like Baltimore Street’s Red Light District have seen a significant decline in drug use and violent crime. 


Suburban growth and the so- 
called “white flight” contributed 
to Baltimore’s urban decline. Even 
today, it is estimated nearly 1,000 
people move away each month. In 
the earlier part ofthe 20th century, 
Baltimore accounted for half of 
Maryland’s population, and its 
highest per capita income. Today, 
Baltimore comprises 13 percent 
of the population, the lowest per 
capitaincomeand the highest rates 
of poverty and crime. 

Efforts in the middle of the cen- 
tury at urban renewal wereashow- 
case of epic trial and error. Slum 
removal in the ’40s only left the 
poor with no place to go. High rise 
housing erected in the ’50s only 
heightened crime. 

It was in the ’70s when then 
Mayor Donald Schaefer made 
progress in revitalizing neighbor- 
hoods and developing the 
Harborplace. It was also during 
the ’70s that the spurring drug 
trade tooka stranglehold on Balti- 
more, a grip that continues to 
plague the city. But for the first 
time in years the city is optimistic, 
the mayor’s wordsare hopeful, and 
the city believes that justice will be 
delivered. 

Since O’Malley took office in 
1999, murders are down 20 per- 
cent. Baltimore is now fifth in the 
nation in heroin, down from first 
two years ago. Baltimore is ranked 
first in reduction of violent crime 
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and drug-related emergencyroom 
visits and third in reduction of 
murder. The mayor is in a race to 
save a city torn apart by the twin 
afflictions of drug use and violent 
crime, and with an approval rat- 
ing around 80 percent, he has 
Baltimore’s support. 

Since his election, O’Malley has 
launched programs that have 
slowly helped bring back a city 
thought lost to the perils of drugs 
and violence. Asa councilman, he 
had seen the effects that Zero Tol- 
erance had on New York and had 
told Baltimore that if they were 
tough on crime, results would fol- 
low. 

The strategy is based on the 
“Broken Windows” theory devel- 
oped byacademics George Kelling 
and James Wilson. The theory 
states that there is a link between 
disorder and crime. Visible signs 
of decay — such as litter, broken 
windows and abandoned housing 
— signals public disinterest. Fear 
of crime rises and community 
members flee. The community’s 
ability to maintain order is under- 
mined and decline follows. Under 
the assumption that preventing a 
neighborhood’s decline is easier 
than rescuing a fallen commu- 
nity, the theory demands that 
even minor offenses be pursued 
with the same ardor as serious 
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“The Hopkins 
Security force 
could defeat the 
Haitian military.’ 








— Associate Dean for Academic 
Affairs Steven David 








crimes. 


O’Malley, along with police 
chief Ed Norris, alsoimplemented 
Citistat, an accountability pro- 
gram also pioneered in New York. 
The program is a statistics-based 
system used to direct law enforce- 
ment to the city’s most danger- 
ous areas and has them report 
on their progress during weekly 
accountability sessions. 
O’Malley expanded the program 
to every city agency from Public 
Works to Health. The program 
allowed the city to take a strate- 
gic approach to Baltimore’s 
problems, and review their effi- 
cacy week to week. 

But O’Malley’s most ambitious 
project isa call upon the city itself. 
The “Believe” campaign was con- 
ceived as an appeal to citizens to 
do their part to save Baltimore. 
Television commercials aired in 
the spring showcasing brutal but 
honest depictions of Baltimore: 
prostitution, poverty, junkies 
shooting heroin, boarded-up row 
houses, a young girl lying dead in 
the street. 

At the end of the commercial a 
word appeared in bright, white let- 
ters. It said, “Believe.” The clip is 
haunting, but its message is clear; 
Baltimore must stand as a com- 
munity against drugs. Baltimore 
must believe. 


ry 





DENISE TERRY/NEWS-LETTER 
Citistat helps agencies like Waste Management allocate resources. 





COURTESY OF COLUM3IA PICTURES 


Adam\ Sandler fails to please audiences with his latest role as the animated chare vter Davey Sto?e. 
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Worrying isn't only cause of stress 


BY JEFF KATZENSTEIN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


If you’ve taken the stress self-test 
on this page, you probably have one 
question on your mind: How can a 
person getstress fromavacation? Isn’t 
the point of a vacation to reduce 
stress? How can good things cause 
stress? According to these quizzes, 
being fired causes stress. Sounds 
about right. But why does an “out- 
standing personal achievement” 
cause stress? Howcanaperson’s stress 
level be so high when he or she has 
very few “problems” in his or her life? 

Perhaps the real “problem,” ac- 
cording http://www.teachhealth.com, 
is that the popular concept of stress is 
incorrect. Sure, we've all heard that 
being neurotic about everything in 
life will cause your hair to fall out and 
worry lines on your forehead before 
the age of 30. Your friends always told 
you when you tried to stay in during 
the weekend not to work so hard or 
you'll give yourself a heart attack. 


Even the term “stressing” over some- 
thing means worrying about some- 
thing so much youalmost drive your- 
self crazy. 

Themostcommon misconception 
about stress is that the list of stressors 
is not only comprised of things that 
make youworry. To the human body, 
any change, whether good or bad, 
causes stress. Even an imagined 
change can cause stress. Sure, the 
worst things, like a death in the family 
or a divorce cause the most stress, as 
shown by the self-test. However, those 
little changes in your life can really 
add up the amount of stress that you 
put your body through every day. 

So what’s really going on when 
you undergo a physical, environmen- 
tal, emotional, or imagined change in 
your life? As we all know, the nerve 


cells in the brain receive trillions of 


messages every day, relaying all sorts 
of information from one cell to an- 
other. Cells can receive both “good 
messengers” and “bad messengers.” 
As long as the ratio of good messen- 
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Sometimes you just feel like you have too much work to handle. 
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gers to bad messengers is balanced, 
your body can go on handling all the 
messages your brain wants to send. 
However, once the stressors are put 
on your body, fewer good messen- 
gers are sent around the brain, and 
more bad messengers are received. It 
is then that people begin to experi- 
ence the anxiety, fatigue, insomnia 
and aches and pains that are com- 
monly associated with stress. 

Don’t start worrying too much. 
You go to Hopkins. This probably 
means that you are one of the lucky 
ones who has a relatively high stress 
tolerance. Stress tolerance is mostly 
genetic and allows people to keep 
making good messengers even when 
the bad messenger level is high. 

Like many of the students here at 
Hopkins, people with high stress 
tolerances can take plenty of stress 
and in many cases seem to crave it. 
For the not-so-lucky ones who have 
low stress tolerances, overstress is a 
serious issue. Although you may be 
feeling the effects of stress, espe- 
cially during finals week, about 10 
percent of the population feels like 
that all the time. 

So what exactly are the “good mes- 
sengers” that your brain is sending? 
Surely your orgo professor wouldn’t 
dare call anything “good messen- 
gers.” Some example of good mes- 
sengers include serotonin (helps you 
sleep), noradrenaline (gives you en- 
ergy), and dopamine (sets your plea- 
sure and pain levels). Thus, when the 
firing levels of these three chemicals 
in your brain decrease, the body ex- 
periences sleeplessness, lack of en- 
ergy, depression, and physical aches 
and pains. This in turn can cause anxi- 
ety over the body malfunctions, and 
this makes them worse. This is where 
the correlation between stress and 
heart disease is made. 

Think of stress as a disruption in 
your body’s normal chemical cycles. 
So, in the coming weeks, while 
you re “stressing” over your finals, 
realize that going home fora restful 
“vacation” will cause stress as well. 
The key is to not to pull so many 
surprises on your body that it 
doesn’t know what to do. 
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THE STRESS SELF-TEST 


We know you're busy with piles of work, not to mention the fact the you just found out your boyfriend has been i 
lady at the local Taco Bell. Just how stressed are you on a quantitative scale? Take this test and then maybe people ca 


(Adapted from the “Social Readjustment Rat- 
ing Scale” by Thomas Holmes and Richard 
Rahe) 


STRESS EVENT VALUES 


1. Death of spouse, parent, boyfriend/girl- 
friend 100 


2. Divorce (of yourself or your parents) 65 
3. Puberty 65 
4. Pregnancy (or causing pregnancy) 65 


5. Marital separation or breakup with boy- 
friend/girlfriend 60 


6. Jail term or probation 60 


7. Death of family member (other than spouse, 
parent or boyfriend/girlfriend) 60 


8. Broken engagement 55 
9, Engagement 50 
10.Serious personal injury or illness 45 
11.Marriage 45 


12.Entering college or beginning next level of 
school (starting junior high or high school) 45 


13.Change in independence or responsibility 
45 


14.Any drug and/or alcohol use 45 
15.Fired at work or expelled from school 45 
16.Change in alcohol or drug use 45 
17 Reconciliation with mate, family, or boy- 


friend/girlfriend (getting back together) 
40 
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1. Choke the chicken — A popular way of relieving the stress caused by long, hard program- 
ming assignments, Computer Science majors are particularly familiar with this form of relax- 
ation. Don’t worry — no chickens were harmed in this photo. 


2. Host a freestyle rap competition — With the popularity of 8 Mile, millions of Eminem 
wannabes have taken to blowing off steam by holding hip-hop competitions fueled by cleverly- 
worded disses and phat beats. Here, a sophomore shouts out to his suburban Delaware homies. 


3. Wait for 4:20 — Nobody has ever told me why this particular time is so important; all | 
know is that every day at this time, | can see a huge plume of smoke rise from a certain house 


on Canturbury Road. 








4, Go for a stroll — Why not appreciate the artwork in the Sculpture Garden on your next 


study break? 
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18.Trouble at school 40 


19.Serious health problem of family member 
40 


20.Working while attending school 35 
21.Working more than 40 hours perweek 35 
22.Changing course of study 35 
23.Change in frequency of dating 35 


24.Sexual adjustment problems (confusion of 
sexual identify) 35 


25.Gain of new family member 
(new baby born or parent remarries) 35 


26.Change in work responsibilities 35 
27.Change in financial 30 


28.Death of a close friend (not a family mem- 
ber) 30 


29.Change to a different kind of work 30 


30.Change in number of arguments with mate, 
family or friends 30 


31.Sleep less than eight hours pernight © 25 


32.Trouble with in-laws or boyfriend’s or 
girlfriend’s family 25 


33.0utstanding personal achievement 
(awards, grades, etc.) 25 


34.Mate or parents start or stop working 20 
35.Begins or end school 20 
36.Change in living conditions (visitors in the 


home, remodeling house, change in room- 
mates) 20 
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ting on you with the drive-thry 
n really sympathize with you, 


37.Change in personal habits (start or stop a 
habit like smoking or dieting) 20 


38.Chronic allergies 20 
39.Trouble with boss 20 


40.Change in work hours 15) 


41.Change in residence 15 


42,Change to a new school (other than gradua 
tion) { 10} 


43.Presently in pre-menstrual period 15 
44.Change in religious activity 15 
45.Going in debt (you or your family) 10 


46.Change in frequency in family gatherings 
10 


47 Vacation 10 
48,Presently in winter holiday season 10 


49.Minor violation of the law 


TOTAL SCORE= 


So what does this test mean? If you scored 
250 or greater, even with normal stress tol- 
erance, you may be overstressed. People 
with low stress tolerance may be over- 
stressed at scores as low as 150. 


Stress may seem like something to joke 
about with your friends, but it can cause se- 
rious health effects in the long run, includ- 
ing damage to major organs. 


Source: http://www. teachhealth.com 





Why were so stressed 


Even before we got to Hopkins we 
were warned about the ungodly 
workload. It’s notas if it’s a big secret 
or a mean surprise to be discovered 
after signing away thousands of dol- 
lars of tuition. We all sat on our beds 
at home senior year of high school 
reading the college guides, letting it 
really sink in that Baltimore would 
soon become home. I remember read- 
ing in the Princeton Review College 
Guide to “Bring an extra pillow for 
library sleepovers.” 

Thus, we come to JHU knowing 
that a certain level of dedication to- 
wards scholar- 
ship is unavoid- 
able. Yet after a 
few semesters it 
seems critical that 
the question is 
posed whether 
this level of work 
causes an unhealthy amount of 
stress. 

Each semester there are two sig- 
nificant periods where we suffer both 
physically and mentally. During mid- 
terms our professors seem to forget 
we take other classes besides theirs 
and during finals they all somehow 
seem to get scheduled in sucha prob- 
lematic way that we find ourselves 
running from that orgo test to down 
two espresso shots before bio. 

Clearly these caffeine fixes are not 
good for our bodies, and don’t even 
come close to making up for lostsleep. 
Our minds and memories suffer as a 
result and we end up fighting our 
systems to cram in just a bit more 
information. 

When walking around campus this 
last week of classes, it is hard to avoid 
the tired faces and anxious brows of 
students lost in thought. Our minds 
have gone from peaceful and balanced 
to mental “to-do” lists ona repetitive 
spin cycle. Sophomore Becky Zerzan 
told a friend recently, “I’m so busy 
and stressed that I don’t even have 
time to go to the supermarket.” Is this 
the kind of situation the school ad- 
ministration wants for its students, 
and furthermore, is there any turning 
back from the high level of intensity 
we have grown to know and loathe? 

Another anxious student, Joshua 
Rowe, explained, “I have five final 
papers due this Friday. I'd say this has 
been one of the hardest weeks of my 
life.” Perhaps the situation here at 
JHU is no different than at any other 
top University in the country but that 
certainly primes ri it acceptable. 


EMILYMAYER 
Guest CoLUMN 


Is there a way that our professors 
could help to lessen the stress level 
while still teaching a topic rigorously? 
This Hopkins student thinks there is. 
Though it may be slightly more in- 
convenient for the professors in terms 
of grading and test-writing, it would 
help the students significantly if they 
were given more choice involved in 
their test taking and paper writing. 

Just to set the record straight, 
choice does not mean the option 
whether or not to take an examina- 
tion, but rather a few different times 
for that mid-term or final to be given 

or due. Thus 

the wo rkload 
wouldn’t have 
to be signifi-- 
cantly de- 
creased, but the 
student could 
balance the as- 
signment with his or her other class 
loads so as to lessen the stress level 
of multiple things to be completed 
simultaneously. 

Why should students have to 
stress about everything at once and 
risk their physical and mental health 
in the process? Granted, this is not 
just a problem at Hopkins, but 
rather is a problem that every col- 
lege student faces every single se- 
mester. For the sake of health for 
every college student, some changes 
need to be made. 

Another option might.be the in- 
clusion of one more examinationor 
paper a semester, with the choice of 
not having to complete one over the 
course of the class. This way, if a 
student finds him or herself in a 
bind because of other responsibili- 
ties, that test or paper could be for- 
feited. 

The sameway most professors give 
several choices for essays on midterms 
and final exams, the tests or papers 
would be different in order to pre- 
vent cheating. This certainly would 
not be difficult to do, considering 
most professors recycle old exams 
anyway. 

The point of this article is not to 
whine about the academic workload 
of Hopkins. It is something that 
should be expected at a top univer- 
sity. However, spacing outexamsand 
Papers would not only reduce stress 
that students experience, but would 
also allow for better knowledge of 
academic material because students 
could concentrate on one thing at a 


time. " 
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Habitat plans to finish their fifth house this February, locatedin Sandtown. 


BY KARINA 
SCHUMACHER-VILLISANTE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTTER 


So, youknowyou wantto do some- 
thing good for humanity, but you 
don’t know what. All you know is 
that there is this really long time in 
January when you will not be doing 
anything and, if all goes as planned, 
you do notexpectto spend thatmonth 
in a cold environment. 

Well, although you can continue 
looking for activities that will fulfill 
your first three weeks, save that last 
week for Habitat for Humanity. 

The Hopkins chapter of Habitat 
for Humanity is planning to partici- 
pate in a “Collegiate Challenge” trip 
to Miami, Fla. during the final week 
of intersession. Twelve people will be 
going on the trip to Florida, all of 
whom are going to help “work on 
houses for ... low income families,” 
according to David Stout, Vice Presi- 
dent of Habitat for Humanity. 

Unfortunately, all 12 students have 
already been picked for this trip. Not 
to worry, however, because there are 
stillmore opportunities for youyoung 
and eager people to get down and 

irty with those who need your labor. 

Habitat for Humanity plans on 
taking another Collegiate Challenge 
during Spring Break of this scholastic 
year at Sumter, S.C. Again, 12 stu- 
dents will travel to the location to 
help work on houses. The applica- 
tions for the Spring Break trip have 
not yet been distributed. They will be 
available in February. 

Applicants do not need to have 
been previously involved with Habi- 
tat. All they really care about is get- 
ting “people who are responsible and 
want to work with us,” says Stout. 

They do, however, look for three 
to four people who are 21 years of age 
since they get vans for the trips. They 
don’t care about GPA, so really the 
events are open to anyone. More will 
be available about the applications 
either at their general meetings or on 
their web site at http://www.jhu.edu/ 
~habitat. 

In the past, Habitat for Humanity 
has engaged in other fun trips, often 
in Florida. Last year, for example, they 
went to Jacksonville, Fla. They 
worked alongside with Habitat for 
Humanity Jacksonvilleand were con- 





And what's the deal with D-Level? 





. - VADIM GRETCHOUCHKIN/NEWS-LETTER 
Freshman funnyman Brain Follweiler recounts an embarassing — 


| ee. experience during StuCo’s comedy rrowcasenat week, 


sidered one of the most “productive 
groups they’d ever seen in 10 years,” 
said Stout. 

Stout describes the work they did 
within the week, stating that they “had 
erected all of the interior and exterior 
walls, put the roof on, installed all the 
windows and exterior doors, installed 
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Habitat making Biology is second nature to Pearlman 
Baltimore livable 


BY MICHELLE FIKS 


THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LetTer 


Though Dr. Rebecca Pearlman has 
hundreds of students in her General 
Biology lecture, few would ever guess 
that for vacation their professor took 
a helicopter trip in British Columbia, 
and hiked for days in the wilderness 
after being dropped off with a few 
companions on top of a mountain. 
There is much more to the woman 
behind the lectern than lab research 
and crafting tests. 

“Tfit’s an outdoor thing, I’ve prob- 
ably done it,” Pearlman said. 

When not working in the Biology 


| department at Johns Hopkins, 
| Pearlman can often be found in the 
| throes of nature, in the great out- 





the siding, and had the roof partially | 


shingled. The house was completed 
three weeks after we started.” 

When the committed members of 
Habitat for Humanity aren’t travel- 
ing around the country looking for 
things to improve, they are spending 
their Saturdays working on a house 
in the West Baltimore neighborhood, 
Sandtown-Winchester with their af- 
filiate, Sandtown Habitat for Human- 
ity. 

Stout says that for these annual 
projects, they have to raise half of the 
construction costs, which will be 
$25,000 this year. The house should 
be completed in February, making it 
the fifth house JHU Habitat has com- 
pleted. 

Throughout the year, the group 
raises money by hosting the Battle of 
the Bands in February and HabiJam 
in March, where many students 
groups perform and raffle prizes are 
distributed. 

Thus far this year, the group has 
received a lot of interest on behalf of 
different members and organizations 
at Homewood. Before school even 
started they hosted a Pre-O program 
with eight freshmen. Alpha Phi, Circle 
K and SigEp are also amongst the 
many groups that have been involved 
in the Saturday Sandtown building. 

According to Stout, they ve missed 
very few Saturdays and have had two 
vans per week as opposed to their 
usual onevan. One Saturday theyeven 
got 26 students. Throughout the en- 
tire semester, however, they estimate 
approximately 75 to 80 students have 
volunteered on any given Saturday, 
aside from their 11 members. 

So, if it’s Saturday morning and 
you just happened to be awake, you 
should go find the Habitat crew — 
Pll give you a hint, they'll be build- 
ing a house. If you never get around 
to it, but you do see an application 
for the spring break trip just lying 
around, don’t delay to fill it out and 
hand.it in. There are only 12 spots 
available. 














| | doors. She thoroughly enjoys hiking 
| | andall types of activities that keep the 


muscles working. 

Cross-country skiing and canoe- 
ing are at the top of her list of favorite 
ways to relax. In fact, she recently ran 
in the 10-mile Cherry Blossom race 


| | in D.C., the proceeds of which go 


towards various charities. It should 
come as no surprise that one of 
Pearlman’s favorite aspects of the 
Homewood campus is its gorgeous’ 
array of trees and the stream located 
just west of it. 

Pearlman, who grew up in East 
Lansing, Mich., looked up to her 
grandmother. Her grandmother, who 
ran a hardware distribution business 
and managed property, was a “com- 
petent businesswomen who encour- 
aged me to get an education,” 
Pearlman said. 

Pearlman always knew that she 
wanted her career to involve biology. 
While in college at the University of 
Michigan, Pearlman couldn’t decide 
whether she wanted to solely teach, 
or to do research as well. She credits 
her mentor, Barb Sloat, at the Uni- 


| versity of Michigan, for helping steer 


her onto her current career path, 


| which is a hybrid of lab work and 





teaching. Mentors, Pearlman be- 
lieves, are of utmost value for stu- 


| dents looking to enter the professional 


field. 
“Tt’s important to find a mentor to 
talk to about career plans; to have 
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Biology Professor Rebecca Pearlman takes off the first few layers of an anatomically correct mannequin. 


someone batting for you.” Pearlman’s 
current job at Hopkins is roughly 
equal to that of her mentor back at 
Michigan. 

Pearlman currently teaches both 
undergraduates and graduate stu- 
dents at Hopkins. She teaches Gen- 
eral Biology I and II, as well as the 
corresponding lab courses, for 
undergrads. As part of the Masters in 
Biotechnology program, she leads the 
Advanced Recombinant DNA lab. 

“There are only 11 students in the 
lab; I can interact with students and 
be in the lab with them, which is a lot 
of fun,” Pearlman said. 

What Pearlman finds most excit- 
ing about the field of biology is its 
mutable nature. 

“Infectious diseases, such as HIV 
and tuberculosis, push the limits of 
our research and public health,” and 


are a constant source of new and ex- 
citing discoveries, said Pearlman. As 
a professor who enjoys faculty-stu- 
dent interaction, Pearlman finds 
“helping kids understand what they 
didn’t beforeand howto better study” 
very gratifying. Exciting things also 
happen in her lab class, where in the 
past two years there were two fires, 
though no one was hurt. 

When not biking and spending 
time with her family, Pearlman can be 
found leading services and singing in 
her synagogue, where she also sits on 
the Social Action Committee. She also 
had a great time at the recent David 
Broza concert held on campus. 

When it comes to movies, 
Pearlman adores Meryl Streep and 
Robin Williams. In fact, Pearlman will 
watch any movie in which one of those 
actors playsa role. Pearlman said that 


she’s even watched the film Jumanji 
(which wasn’t “particularly good,” 
she noted) just because of Williams’ 
performance. 

Detective novels, suchas the popu- 
lar Nancy Drew series, were a favorite 
of Pearlman’s when she was young. 
As a child, she confesses that she 
“watched too much television” — so 
much, in fact, that Pearlman “hardly 
watches TV now.” 

Pearlman, who attended the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin at Madison for 
graduate school, where she earned a 
PhD in Genetics, likes to visit the Dorr 
Peninsula in Wisconsin for vacation. 
While in Maryland, Pearlman enjoys 
relaxing in the “isolation and wilder- 
ness” of Assatgue, “a protected island 
offthecoast of Marylandand Virginia.” 
Pearlman isa biologist in the true sense 
of the word: she loves nature. 


CPK’s cuisine has a west coast touch 


California Pizza Kitchen in Harborplace offers top notch cuisne at beach bum prices 








BY ERIN SIMPSON 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


On days like this — cold, bleak, 
windy December days in Baltimore 
— my mind wanders to thoughts of 
home, to beautiful Southern Califor- 
nia. I think of Santa Monica, sun on 
the 101 and 72 degree Christmases. 
But mostly when I think of lovely Los 
Angeles, I think of the food. 

Baltimore may have the corner on 
the seafood market, but California 
has a style all its own. LA, especially 
my sprawling suburban town, Pasa- 
dena, is the food Mecca of the South- 
west, blending Mexican, Asian, Ital- 
ian and American cuisine to create a 
taste distinctly knownas “Californian 
cooking.” 

Let’s get this straight: “Califor- 
nia” doesn’t mean vegan hamburg- 
ers or fruity mango salads. California 
cooking is all about making food 
simple — simply delicious. Creative 
dishes — sometimes exotic, some- 
times gourmet — prepared with fresh 
ingredients are the hallmark of Cali- 
fornia cooking, which includes ey- 
erything from pot stickers and torti- 
lla soup to tortelliniand Prime Angus 
beef. 

California serves up pan-ethnic 
favorites with flair, but the true gem 
of the Golden State is our very own 
wood-oven pizza. Soft, chewy pizza 
dough, topped with distinct trim- 
mings, baked to perfection in giant 
wood burning brick ovens — just 





LIZ STEINBERG/FILE PHOTO 
Although CPK’s pizzas are excellent, their appetizers are notto be missed. 


thinking about them transports me 
back August, to myrestaurant Croco- 
dile Café, to our Oakwood oven. 
Ilove the Crocodile Café, and thus 
not only am I always talking about 
Crocodile, but always comparing it 
to other restaurants. Whenever I try 
to describe Crocodile to a non-Cali- 


Look beyond the Thai 
Chicken, Garlic Shrimp 
or Five Cheese and 
Tomato Pizza. | 
Appetizers like Sesame 
Ginger pot stickers, 
Spinach Artichoke Dip 
and Foccacia with 
Checca will tantalize 
your taste buds. 





fornian, | tell simply tell them, “I 


worked at a place called Crocodile 


Café — it’s just like CPK.” CPK — 
California Pizza Kitchen — the res- 
taurant that started it all. 

ag. could guess by its name, 


this nationwide chain specializes in 
the fine art of the California style 
pizza. Every restaurant is a regular 
tourist attraction in itself, complete 
with an authentic brick oven and 
rainbow tiled walls that make you 
think you’re miles from the Pacific. 
And though I am an avid fan of the 
Crocodile Café (in my tenure there 
Ididsample nearly the entire menu), 
there’s something about CPK that 
always makes my mouth water. 
CPK began in Beverly Hills nearly 
20 years ago with their now world 
famous Barbeque Chicken Pizza — 
often imitated, never duplicated. 
Since then, they’ve expanded their 
pizza palate to include exotic favor- 
ites like Jamaican Jerk or Tandoori 
Chicken and Carne Asada pizzas. 
CPK also dishes up gourmet de- 
lights like Goat Cheese and Roasted 
Peppers or Caramelized Pear and 
Gorgonzola pizzas, and classic 
American favorites like Rosemary 
Chicken Potato, BLT or the peren- 
nial Pepperoni and Sausage pizzas. 
Make that Mushroom Pepperoni 


Sausage though — this is no 
Domino’s: every flavor is bound to 
knock your socks off. 


But one may ask, “Can’t you get 
tired of pizza, even delicious Califor- 
nia pizza?” Well, I have sampled 12 
varieties and counting, andI willcrave 
a hearth baked pie from my dining 
home-away-from-home here in Bal- 
timore. 

But for all of you who just aren’t in 
the mood for the best pizza you’ve 
ever had, CPK has a vast menu full of 
mouth-watering appetizers, salad, 
soups, sandwiches, pasta, you name 
it — and of course my personal fa- 
vorite, desserts. 

Ihave never been disappointed by 
an entrée I have ordered at CPK, and 
believe me I have made the rounds. I 
would recommend to look beyond 
the Thai Chicken, Garlic Shrimp or 
Five Cheese and Tomato Pizza. Ap- 
petizers like Sesame Ginger potstick- 
ers, Spinach Artichoke Dip and 
Foccacia with Checca will tantalize 
your taste buds before you even get to 
the main course. 

Lighter fares like the Oriental 
Chicken (my salad field of expertise) 
or Tricolore Pizza Salad (although I 


still have dreams about Crocodile’s 
amazing Pizza Salad) would go great 
with a bowl of White Corn Tortilla 
Soup. Special dishes like the Roasted 
Vegetable Foccacia sandwich, 
Chicken-Tequila Fettuccinior the fa- 
mous Jambalaya will add kick to any 
non-Valley Girl’s table. And of 
course, you can’t forget the Dulce de 
Leche Cheesecake, White Chocolate 
Tartufo or Caramel Pecan Hot Fudge 
Sundae, because you know you want 
its 

CPK serves up uniquely Califor- 
nian gourmet cuisine without the 
characteristic high California prices. 
Their signature 10 inch pizzas, 
which serve anywhere from one to 
three people depending on how 
hungry you are, range from about 
$8 to $10; most entrees like Kung 
Pao Chicken Pasta will set you back 
anywhere from about $10 to $20. 
Most sandwiches, soups and salad 
fall in the $5 to $10 range. 

CPK serves up California cuisine 
at portions that rival the great state 
itself, so make sure to go hungry. Also, 
make sure to get down to the charm- 
ing waterfront restaurant, located in 
the Pratt Street Pavilion at the Inner 
Harbor early. 

Atypical wait fora party of fouron 
a Friday or Saturday night could be 
up to an hour and a half, and they 
don’t take reservations, so a night at 
CPK almost demands a full day of 
shopping beforehand. =" 

I could never get sick of good old 
CPK: maybe I just miss the sunny 
summer days and smell of Oakwood 
in the morning, but I will always be 
addicted to California cooking. It’s 
hard to describe, a style of cooking so 
clean, fresh, healthy and flavorful as 
California Pizza Kitchen offers. It’sin 
my bloodstream; I was born and 
raised with this distinctly So Cal phe- 
nomena. 

For those of you whose Sodexho- 
numbed taste buds cry out for new, 
fresh, crisp flavors, or those of you like 
me who miss the “Californian” restau- 
rant on every corner, CPK is a home 
away from home. They offer the most 
authentic taste of Los Angeles this side 
of the Rockies — Crocodile Café is still 
only available in the Southwest, 
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Feng Shui can help 
give you good chi 





RAPHAEL SCHWEBER-KOREN/NEWS-LETTER | 
The News-Letter office without Feng Shui. Bad chilooms... 


BY ANNA LEIST 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


It was a tired Tuesday afternoon. 
Classes were over. I mustered up the 
energy for my trek back to McCoy, 
got there, walked into my incredibly 
messy, unorganized excuse for a 
room, sat down at my computer, 
and thoughtto myself, “How should 
I know what people want to read in 
the News-Letter?!” So I began think- 
ing, “What are some major obstacles 
in my life right now?” Well, there’s 
the obvious stress of school mixed 
with the fact that I have the ten- 
dency to become a bit, shall we say, 
unorganized. 

Then I had an epiphany. Yes, I 
realized that disorganization, you 
know the thing your parents always 
lectured you about, leads to a lot of 
stress that maybe, just maybe, isn’t 
necessary. Wow, 
this could mean 
that my mom ac- 
tually knew what 


she was talking placed correctly. 
about when she yOUr mother that a Wind chimes 
kept repeating can circulate | 
those words, cluttered room good chiand act 
“Clean your as a warning sys- 
room indicates acluttered tem: Plants and 
So here comes aquariums sym- 


the hard part: 


what to do? Well mI nd. 


Feng Shui agrees with 








you won't be able to [graduate], 
which means ... it goes on and on,” | 
he believes. 

So here are a few basic steps to 
getting started, now that we know 
what could happen if we don’t! First, | 
itis best that you face your door, both | 
to guard you from a surprise visit and 
also to create a good energy flow, or 
shall we say, chi flow. Mirrors are key 
— “the aspirin of Feng Shui.” They 
can be used to create and reflect good 
chi, while deflecting the bad. Ok, so 
some people may think all the mir- 
rors you have reflect vanity, but a | 
well-placed mirror could really, I 
guess, balance out your life. But 


make sure the mirror is not facing | | 


your bed, because the Chinese cre- 


ators of Feng Shui believed your | | 


soul leaves your sleeping body and | 
you wouldn’t want it to be shocked 
by it’s own image! 

Certain ac- 
cessories to your 
room can also 
help if they’re 


bolize life, reas- 
suringly. How- 





here’s a_ hint: -WILLIAM SPEAR. ever, Spear 
“Feng Shuiagrees advises the use of 
with your mother those tacky silk 


that a cluttered room indicates a clut- 
tered mind,” says William Spear, au- 
thor of Feng Shui Made Easy (Harper, 
1995). 

“Feng Shui, what’s that?” you say. 
Well, quite simply, it’s an ancient 
Chinese practice of arranging your 
physical world to clear up and free 
that of your mind, using the prin- 
ciples of good and bad chi. It helps 
you to be in harmony with nature 
and the environment. True, Spear 
does go on to say that the clutter 
also indicates a “clogged intestinal 
system,” but I don’t know about 
that. 

However, we can use some of the 
most basic principles of Feng Shui to 
restore a minimal amount of order to 
our lives. And if that happens, well, 
for me at least, it’s worth it! 

Spear explains that everything is 
connected. “Say your chair faces away 
from the room’s entrance, which 
makes you jumpy and nervous, so 
you snap at your [significant other], 
which brings tension into your [re- 
lationship], which makes you eat 
more and gain weight, which brings 
more tension into your relationship, 
which affects how you do [in 
school], which means you won’t get 
very good [grades], which means 





flowers instead, “so you won’t have 
the burden of death hanging over you 
constantly.” Pictures should be hung 
within reach — if they’re too high 
you ll always be reaching for unob- 
tainable things, but ifthey’re lower, 
your horizon of possibilities is end- 
less. “Heavy objects, suchas statues 
or boulders, can stabilize an envi- 
ronment,” Spearargues (but I’mnot 
sure why you'd have a boulder in 
your bedroom, or where in Balti- 
more you would find that). Having 
your desk up against your wall will 
block your flow of energy. (Oops! 
Mine is.) 

Finally, objects from nature, or 
even pictures of them, will encourage 
good chi and make guests feel more 
comfortable, because nature connects 
us all. Whether or not Feng Shui and 
chi are real, purportedly, they have 
the ability to enhance your health, 
happiness, wealth and prosperity. 
Wouldn’t that be nice? I guess what 
I’mtrying to sayis, evenifyoudon’t 
believe in it, some of the ideas just 
make sense and couldn’t hurt ifthey 
help to quell even the tiniest bit of 
stress in your life. All I know is that 
[really could use some of that “good 
chi” as I’m preparing for final ex- 
ams! 





COURTESY OF HTTP://HOME. WANADOO.NL 
The News-,etter office with Feng Shui. Good chi is around the corner. 
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QUESTION OF THE WEEK 


With finals looming like the sword of Damocles over our heads, we asked students, if they could give t 


< 


“Don't you hate BME’s? (Open- 
ended)” 

— Arie Chaz Belot, Sophomore 
History Major 


“Disprove the mantra that those 
who can’t do, teach.” 

—Dan Stilwell, Sophomore Psy- 
chology Major 





“Do you care more about your re- 
search or your teaching?” 

—Suzanne Abdallah, Sophomore 
Intl. Studies/Psychology Major 





heir teachers a final, what would they ask? 
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LEIF GLYNN 


The Trump Casino, in Atlantic City, is the perfect place to visit on a spontaneous road trip. No ID? No problem. 


BY ALEXANDRA FENWICK 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeETTER 


Along with sex in the library, a 
spontaneous road trip rates high on 
almostevery “Things-To-Do-Before- 
I-Graduate-From-College” list ever 
created. Being only two hours and 


| change away, each year many 


Hopkins students choose to fulfill 
their wanderlust and cross “road 
trip” off the list by jumping in the 
car and making the pilgrimage to 
Atlantic City, N.J., a lovely seaside 
resort. They don’t have too many 
libraries there, but I do hear they 
have gambling. 

AlthoughIcan’tsayI’ve ever done 
a road trip Atlantic City, I consider 
myself somewhat of an expert on it. I 
was born there, in the Frank Sinatra 
Maternity Wing of the Atlantic City 
Medical Center (Iam notmaking that 
up, that’s what it’s called). But al- 
though I know all about the diving 
horses and Miss America, the board- 
walk and salt-water taffy, I don’t re- 
ally know what it’s like to jump in a 
car at 4 a.m. and shout “Atlantic City 
or Bust.” So I asked JHU’s Rat Pack 
how it goes. 

Senior Chris Kunico is currently 
planning aroad trip to A.C. for win- 
ter break. Not too planned, how- 
ever. Spontaneity, he reminds us, is 
key. 

“Road trips in general should 
never be too planned. You just have 
to make sure you have enough money 
for gas, tolls, the tables and a couple 
of hookers,” he said. 

Part of what makes it easy to be so 
spontaneous about a road trip to At- 
lantic City is that everything is always 
open. Those nice casinos are willing 
to take your money 24 hours a day! 
This brilliant marketing ploy is prac- 
tically aimed directly at restless col- 
lege students who are far more likely 
to come rolling up in the wee hours of 
the morning than arriving via charter 
bus with a bunch of little old ladies. 

Junior Justin Nolan certainly did 
it the college-student way, but look- 
ing back on it he wasn’t sure if it was 
such a good idea and expressed his 
concern for the safety of late-night 
road trips. 

“T’m not sure that you can recom- 
mend driving to A.C. drunk on a 
whim in the school paper,” he said. 

Welll certainly don’trecommend 
it, butlet’s be honest, it happens quite 
a lot. If it’s 3 a.m. and you decide it’s 
a good idea to get in a car and drive 
several hours to lose your money, 
you ve probably been drinking, That 
being said, driving through South Jer- 
sey farmland on Route 40 in the 
middle of a weekend night is not 
something I would recommend ei- 
ther. It’s a notorious spot for drunk 
driving accidents. } 

y 


Take the New Jersey Turnpike to 
the Atlantic City Expressway instead. 
It’s not a one lane highway (one big 
truck on Route 40 and youre stuck) 
and there aren’t any bars or rodeos 
along the way. Just make sure you 
remain inside the vehicle while it is 
moving. Recounting his adventures 
in Atlantic City, Nolan tells us why. 

“We decided to go to A.C. and I 
drove everyone there at around 4 or5 
in the morning. We gambled, ate at 
Burger King, and then we tried to 
catch a seagull with a blanket. This is 
all after one of my friends almost got 
us all killed by jumping out of the 
moving car because he decided he 
wanted a souvenir bucket of sand. 
We didn’t get the bird, but he got his 
bucket.” 

Remember, even ifyouloseall your 
money, the sand is always free. And, if 
you so desire, there are no real ob- 
stacles to losing your money, even if 
you are underage. Though the legal 
age limitto gamble in the United States 
is 21, Nolan asserts it’s not really a 
problem. 

“The casinos are all the same. 
They'll all take your money and not 
check your ID,” he said. 

Senior Lauren Follett noted, how- 
ever, that although security may not 
give youa hard time about getting on 
the floor, if you want any of the ben- 
efits that high rollers enjoy itis best to 
act the part. 

“Bookaroominadvanceand don’t 
wear jeans,” she advises. “They don’t 


take you seriously when you looklike 
akid. Always act like you have a lot of 
money. People willbe much nicer.” A 
true lesson for life. 

Follett reminisced about her first 
Atlantic City experience, “We de- 
cided to go when were sitting in PJ’s 
at 1 a.m. ona Sunday night before the 
first day of school this year. The first 
table I sat at, first time I ever played 
blackjack, I was up 150 bucks within 
a half hour.” However, her luck was 
not going to last. 

“We went to sleep at 10 a.m. and 
woke up at4 p.m. and had stale pret- 
zels and beer for breakfast. At the 
end of the night I was down 250 
bucks but it was worth it. Where 
better to spend your first day of 
school than in Atlantic City? I can’t 
wait to go back. “ 

Although I haven’t done Atlantic 
City in the road trip format, as a local 
I know it pretty well. I’ve seen the 
hookers on the corners, attended 
casino shows starring washed-out 
acts, and even donea polar bear dip 
in the January Atlantic Ocean. 
(Note, this is cold. Do not get car- 
ried away with the spontaneity of it 
all if you don’t have warm blankets 
and a change of clothes). 

The only time I managed to get 
up the nerve to hit the casino floor I 
only had time to pull one slot ma- 
chine and make friends with a few 
old ladies before I noticed a guard 
eyeing me suspiciously. But I know 
the neighborhood. Some advice: 








“Please explain the relevance of 


your class.” 
—Gavin Barnhard, Sophomore Writ- 


ing Seminars Major 








If it was a cheap property in the 
Parker Brothers’ Monopoly , you 
don’t want to be there in real life ej- 
ther. Forinstance, ifyou find yourself 
on Baltic Avenue, run like the 
dickens. The boardwalk, however, 
is fine. They even have rolling 
chairs, a fairly ridiculous concept 
native only to Atlantic City. They’re 
best described as white wicker rick- 
shaws. You simply hail one like a 
taxi and then you can get pushed 
down the boards on your way to 
passing Go and collecting $200, for 
only a small fee. 

If you get hungry, and you will if 
you've been drinking and you've 
been up all night, you’re going to 
want to eat. If you’re lucky enough 
to lose a lot of money on the floor 
and get the pit boss to comp youa 
meal in one of the casino restau- 
rants, you've got nothing to worry 
about. But if not, check out these 
places. 

Tony’s Baltimore Bar and Grill 
on Atlantic Avenue is open until 4 
a.m. and has delicious thin-crust 
pizza; this is where the locals hang 
out. Whitehouse Subs is also famous 
in the area. They use authentic At- 
lantic City Italian bread, which if 
you didn’t know, is the best bread 
ever. 

One word: Hooters. Two loca- 
tions: the Tropicana and Trump Ma- 
rina. Delightfully tacky as always, it 
attracts the tackiest customers pos- 
sible in a town that’s already low on 
class. Casino rats, lounge lizards and 
underage boys never get tired of buf- 
falo wings. Or maybe it’s the boobs. 
I’m not sure. 

If you’re the kind of person who 
likes to cap off a night of drinking 
with a breakfast of drinking, the Tun 
Tavern in the Sheraton next to the 
train station might be the place for 
you. It brews its own beer and is 
probably the only place on the South 
Jersey shore, besides the casinos 
themselves, that doesn’t card 
strictly. 

However, if you’re more the type 
who enjoys actual food, Gilchrist’s 
on Maryland Ave is a good pick. This 
placeis Atlantic City’s answer to Pete’s 
Grill. Just like Pete’s it has counter 
seating you have to wait in line for 
and fattening breakfast food cooked 
to order. It is the perfect ending to a 
gambling all-nighter. 

Whatever you do in Atlantic City, 
remember the immortal words of 
New Jersey born Bruce Springsteen. 
“Down the shore, everything’s all 
right.” Have fun. 

“Put your makeup on, put your 
hair up pretty, and meet me tonight 
in Atlantic City.” 


This is News-Letter. 
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Take two on the college essay ; 


A sophomore’s response to the Johns Hopkins application essay 


BY ISHAI MOOREVILLE 
THE Jouns Hopxins News-LetTer 


Ifyou had only $10 (or 11 EUR, or 
R$25 or Rs 490 etc.) to plan a day’s 
adventure, where would you go, what 


would you do and who would you take 
with you? 


That is the essay question on this 
year’s application to Johns Hopkins 
University, to which a response is re- 
quired ofall applicants. Scores ofhigh 
school seniors applying to Hopkins 
this year are busy finishing their es- 
says this month, trying to give it that 
extra sparkle that catches the eye of 
an admissions officer and can lead to 
an acceptance letter. Looking back, I 
remember how much time I spent 
crafting those college essays, trying 
to put into words that perfect image 
or idea that would sway the final deci- 
sion, though I know it probably had 
less impact on the than I initially 
thought. So I decided to take another 
crack at the college essay, with one 
small difference. This time, there was 
no pressure to impress. The question 
is all there is, and somewhere, an an- 
swer. 

ot ae 

Ten dollars isn’t a lot of money in 
today’s world. But who ever said you 
need a lot of money to have fun? Ten 
dollars is enough cash to buya movie 
ticket, to order a cheap pizza or to 
buyabook. But! really wouldn’twant 
to do any of those things with a “day 
of adventure.” I could hop a train 
into the city (Philadelphia, my 
hometown) and wander the streets, 
peer into shops, perhaps meet an 
odd personality or two. But that 





wouldn’t suffice either. 

What exactly is a day of adven- 
ture anyway? Is it supposed to be 
fun and carefree, or am I supposed 
to venture into some poverty-rid- 
den neighborhood to realize how 
lucky lam? And who am I supposed 
to bring on this trip? My dad, mom, 
sisters? That would be too easy, too 


MN SP OE, 
Ten dollars isn't a lot of 


money in today’s 
world. But whoever 
Said you need a lot of 
money to have fun? 
And what exactly is a 
day of adventure 
anyway? 





simple. I think I would rather bring 
a friend, any friend I’ve ever had in 
my life. Somebody to talk to, to 
share with. I'd hop into the car, $10 
in my wallet, pick up the friend and 
hit the gas. 

Together we'd drive, drive past the 
places of my childhood, of my ado- 
lescence, of my young adulthood. The 
house I grew up in and learned to 
overcome my fear of the dark. The 
school yard in which I was the star 
receiver during the recess football 


games. The movie theater where we 
saw Beavis and Butthead do America. 
The shopping mall where my mom 
took me to get clothes every season. 
The convenience store which we fre- 
quented for late-night snacks. The 
hill where we used to go sledding 
after a snowfall. The bus-stop where 
I waited every morning at 7 a.m. 
during high school. The billiards 
hall where I went on a blind-date. 
The tennis courts where my dad 
and I played, with him usually win- 
ning. The day-camp where I learned 
how to talk to people I’d never met 
before. The streets where I went 
trick-or-treating. The park where 
we fired model rockets thousands 
of feet into the air. 

I'd just drive from spot to spot, a 
friend by my side, remembering the 
times I had, the obstacles faced, the 
lessons learned. It’s amazing how 
much memory is attached to loca- 
tions. In 30 years, I’ll go back to the 
same places and see the same events 
that happened when I was first 
there. That’s one type of adventure. 
Revisiting the past, the moments 
that shaped who you are today. All 
of those memories come together 
inside a person’s mind to form 
something irreplaceable, a con- 
sciousness, a soul. No matter how 
far we go from home, or how much 
time separates us from those places, 
people and events, it is important 
to remember them. Sometimes ex- 
amining one’s past is good prepara- 
tion for heading into the future. 

Oh yeah, the $10. Almost forgot. 
I'd give it to my friend and ask him 
what he’d do with it if he had a free 
day to plan an adventure. 


_ Weren't you serving food at Wolman on Halloween? 
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MOVIE EXTRAS\MODELS 
NEEDED 
Earn Up to $150-450/Day!! 
No Experience Necessary! 
CALL NOW 1-800-814-0277 








PHOTOS BY DENISE TERRY/NEWS-LETTER 








Witness Theater presented their 
second set of four student written 
and directed one act plays Nov. 22- 
24 in Arellano Theater. 

(Top) Junior Josh Levin plays a 
clown named Banana Fana, who 
attempts to drag unfortunate soul 
Craig Gridelli into “The universe 
where everything is wrong.” 
Gridelli’s character had decided to 
leave his wife, but reconsidered af- 
teralmost being trapped by Banana 
Fana. The play, entitled The Door, 
was written by Andy Moskowitzand 
directed by Katie Gradowski, 
(Bottom)Senior Dave Morrow re- 
connects with a long lost love, 
played by freshman Nina Hollis, in 
The War, written by Kris Jansma 
and directed by Elise Roecker. 
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The beautiful snows of winter break provide a natural haven for relaxation over a long Intersession. 


Winter options are limitless 


BY KIMBERLY PHELAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


As the end of fall semester looms 
on the horizon, there is only one thing 
on students’ minds _ yup, you guessed 
it, what they'll do with their long winter 
break. Intersession classes are always 
an option, but for some, staying in Bal- 
timore is just not an acceptable choice. 

Opportunities abound for those 
seeking to leave the familiarity of good 
old Baltimore and for most those op- 
portunities do not include working 


| hard. Resting the brain is a serious 


activity that many diligent students 
at Johnny Hop neglect during the 
regular school year and must work 
twice as hard on during their breaks. 

When scheduling their free time, 
most students take into account what 
amenities their school life lacks. 
“Well, I first plan on sitting on the 
couch and doing nothing,” said 
and workaholic 
Alexandra Sowa, “and then a little 
more of nothing, and then, when I 


| eventually get bored, I’'ll go see my 
| friends. Oh, but don’t forget the whole 


sleeping alotand eating mymomma’s 
home-cooked food.” And while for 
most, nothing is quite enough, but 


some are compelled to broaden their 


horizons in their down time. 

For sophomore Kestrel Linder, 
this includes intensive language 
courses. That’s right — beware 
women of Mexico, this hot tamale is 
going south of the border. Day in and 
day out, Kestrel will be studying Span- 
ishin Cuernavaca, Mexico inhis break 
from school: “It will be nice to get 


CR PE 
Intersession classes are 


always an option, but 
for some, staying in 
Baltimore is just not an 
acceptable choice. 





away from the crunch fora while and 
see something other than Charles 
Village when I walk out the door.” 
For others, the chance to enrich 
themselves takes them to the other 
environmental extreme. Students at- 
tending the Hopkins Outdoor Lead- 
ership Training trip will find them- 
selves on what Sean Heffernan, one 
of the student trainers, calls “a two 


HOT AT HOPKINS 


week winter camping and leadership 
course set in beautiful Keene Valley, 
New York — eight feet of snow!” 

The group, made up of three stu- 
dent trainers and several other under- 
graduates, mainly freshmen, will be 
doing everything from snowshoeing to 
honing winter mountaineering skills to 
ice climbing. For many other winter 

sports enthusiasts, winter break plans 
also include skiing and snowboarding. 

Sophomore snow bunny Emily 

Caparello sees this as a foregone con- 
clusion to the problem of passing time 
over winter break: “Hello, who 
doesn’t like skiing? You get to go 
down a mountain really fastand then 
they bring you back up again. You 
don’t have to do anything. The cold 
sucks, but it’s worth it.” 

Foranyone who can bare the cold, 
the thrill is worth it, but a few stu- 
dents will be enjoying the snowy 
weather in other ways. Nick Petrone, 
resident snowboarding ingénue, will 
also be enjoying the rush of “doing no 
work and going snowboarding ev- 
eryday” buthewillalso enjoythesnow 
in other ways. “My New Year’s plans 
always involve snow,” says Petrone, 
“because New Year’s Eve is the day 
we build a really big snowman and 
then at midnight, we knock it down.” 

















FUNKYTOWN LOVE 


Name: Evan Storm 
Sign: “Who cares?” 
Year: Sophomore 
Major: Economics 


This Brooklyn-born phenom is 
coming to a dorm room near you. 
Don’t let his tough look and goatee 
intimidate you. Inside, Evan is all 
love. 

“Spontaneous, funky and jig” (is 
“jig” an adjective?) Evan is a hard- 
working AEPi brother who loves 
mint chip ice cream. 

On his dream date, you'll be 
whisked away to the jewel of New 
York City: a Mets game at Shea Sta- 
dium on Irish night. No specifics for 
afterwards, but he promises to make 
it an “eventful evening.” 

You might be Evan’s ultimate 
woman if you have “good looks, 








Have a good winter break. Keep that “hot” feelin 
'extremely hot. And don’t forget to wear your mittens. E-mail: HotatHopkins@jhunewsletter.com 


Healso said that girls get bonus points 
when they “remind me of my mom.” 
Aww, how sweet. 

The craziest thing he’s ever done 
was jump into the mosh pit at a 
Dropkick Murphy’s show, his most 
beloved band. He’s also been known 
to run around campus in his boxers, 
so keep an eye out ladies if you want 
a closer look at this male specimen. 

As for pick-up lines, Evan’s used 
his fair share. He shared one of his 
gems: “How ‘bouta cocktail? I'll bring 
the ...” Well, you can figure out the 
rest. So girls, get your umbrellas out, 
‘cause there’s a Storm a brewing and 
his name is Evan. 





VOLLEYBALL “CHIC” 


Name: Samantha Marie Raggi 

Sign: Taurus 

Year: Junior 

Major: Art History and Psychol- 
ogy 

As a member of the Volleyball. 


g alive. You should all come back feeling 


~ order. 


team, Sam is used to wearing tight 
outfits while scoring “kills.” She’s 
feisty and in shape, so watch out, 

Sam comes to Hopkins from a 
northern Jersey town called Cresskill. 
No we didn’t make that name up. 

As for desired qualities in a man, 
she has your typical laundry list of 
traits: sense of humor, tall, pretty 
smile, yada yada yada. But there’s 
one thing more: “I would be lying if 
I didn’t include a great ass,” At least 
she speaks the truth. 

She also thinks “scruff” is sexy. So 
if you forget to shave, she just might 
dig you. tes 

Going through her music collec- 
tion you'll find Billy Joel and Janis 
Joplin. She also attended a Shakira 
concertand commented, “Iamdamn 
proud of it.” ae Tat 

One time, Sam recalls, she and | 
her friend (who are both six feet tall) 
got hit on by a somewhat older | 
gentleman. He started by saying, “So, | 
you are two beautiful tall girls. Did 
they grow youina greenhouse?” Take. 
a hint, fellas: Women don’t come | 
from gardens. +s CaP Ree 

For breakfast, fry her up some 
spinach omar) eee is 
head over heals, give her a bouquet 




















of flowers. pen? 

After college, Sam hasag 00 didea 
about what she wants to d 
wants to work with autistic chil 
get married, have four kids, aca 


a dog. But not necessarily 
Don’tlet this one pass y 
never had a bas date ere j 
way you could mess this one up, 











please, don’t take her taCVP. te 
—. . a ». { . 
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Bond's Die Another Day hits the 
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OURTESY OF MGM DISTRIBUTION co. 


Pierce Brosnan and Halle Berry get intimate as Agent 007 and Jinx in the 20th Bond film, Die Another Day, one of the big holiday theater draws. 


BY SHAYAN BARDHAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


“Well, there’s a name to die for,” 
James Bond remarks halfway into the 
movie, as he notes a thug’s name. But 
he might as well have been talking 
about himself. The MI6 agent cel- 
ebrates his 40th year since the first 
Ian Fleming novel was published and 
his 20th installmenton the big screen. 
Yet, this is not a movie stretching a 
franchise too thin and too far; it sim- 
ply tells the world that the legacy of 
the charming, cool British assassin 
lives on. As the movie continues to 
rake in big money, it proves that the 
name hasn’t lost its brand equity. 

Die Another Day starts offatahigh 
point. Amidst huge waves set off the 
coast of “Axis-of-Evil” member 

North Korea, there isa very well-cho- 





reographed scene with a trio surfing 
in to infiltrate a military stronghold. 
Soon the ski mask comes off and we 
get to see Pierce Brosnan — further 
aged and a few more creases on that 
face — ready to bustan “African con- 
flict” diamond smuggling operation 
run by Colonel Moon (Will Yun Lee) 
andhistrusted aide, Zao (Rick Yune). 
The sting goes bust as Zao discovers 
Bond’s true identity and the pyro- 
technics start with some really good 
cars being blown up. (Interestingly, 
theyare all the current versions of old 
Bond cars.) 

Over the years, Bond flicks have 
distinguished themselves, amongst 
other things, with possessing a really 
good second unit. Itis these guys who 
have the responsibility of directing 
the movie’s most important action 
set-pieces. The first of these are a 


hovercraft chase sequence that is in- 
credibly simple for the mechanics of 
a hovercraft. The perennially sliding 
amphibious vehicle replaces the stan- 
dard car chase with repeated 
handbraketurns at street corners. It’s 
fast, crisp and well directed. And it’s 
topped offwith the most unusual end- 
ing of all: Bond is captured. 

Die Another Day stood out before 
it was released. It was supposed to be 
a tribute to all those men in tuxedoes 
that seduced and shot their way into 
fame before it. Kiwi director Lee 
Tamahori (Once Were Warriors, The 
Edge) is known for his carefully de- 
tailed approach towards making) a 
movie. He wants to set a precedent, 
whilst maintaining the essential in- 
gredients of a Bond movie. The fa- 
mous intro credit sequence takes a 
diversion from tradition and inter- 


cuts action sequences as Madonna’s 
21st century techno-pop tune plays 
in the background. The clips are of 
the invincible James Bond being tor- 
tured and beaten. Why, he even has a 
long beard to sport at the end ofit all. 
Considering he could never be spot- 
ted with even stubble before, it surely 
is the biggest step taken in this movie. 

Bond is eventually traded for Zao 
andhis status is revoked by M (colder 
than the ice palaces seen later), who 
suspects her prized agent oflosing his 
touch. Being James Bond, there is 
nothing that a couple of glasses of 
Bollinger, a few Cuban cigars and a 
tall Mojito (one of the many nods 
towards Goldfinger) can’t solve. With 
all those frequent flier miles he’s gath- 
ered over the years, he embarks on 
his usual tour of the world: North 
Korea, Hong Kong, Cuba, London 


Guster plays to cheering audience at Loyola 


Students from Loyola and Johns Hopkins were in attendance for this laid-back show 


BY GAVIN BARNHARD 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Outside, the winds howled men- 
acingly, snipping at human skin with 
achilly bite and scattering fallen leaves 
in all directions. But even the fiercest 
winds couldn’t keep fans from trek- 
king to Loyola’s campus to see Guster 
perform on stage on Nov. 22. 

The evening began with an open- 
ing performance from singer- 
songwriter Josh Rouse, accompanied 
byhis three fellow band mates. Rouse 
and his band played a set that mostly 
included songs found on his newest 
album, Under Cold Blue Stars. The 
light, bouncy sound of many of his 
songs, such as “Feeling No Pain,” 
“Laughter” and “Miracle,” served as 
a favorable compliment to Guster’s 
lively style. 

In addition to his upbeat num- 
bers, Rouse also engaged the crowd 
with some of his more mellow songs, 
including “Flair” and “Christmas with 
Jesus.” Although most kids claimed 


never to have heard Rouse’s music 
before, members of the small crowd 
seemed to appreciate his talent. 

By the time Guster took the stage, 
the crowd had grown considerably, 
accumulating students from both 
Loyola and Johns Hopkins. The 
young audience cheered at the sight 
of Guster’s three band members 
onstage. 

The band literally opened with a 
bang, launchinginto “Barrel ofaGun” 
to begin their set for the night. The 
song, from their most recent album, 
Lost and Gone Forever, efficiently 
revved the members of the crowd, 
who immediately began dancing and 
singing along. 

To follow their strong opening, 
Guster proceeded to play “Demons,” 
a slightly older song dating back to 
the band’s second album, Goldfly. 
Arguably their greatestalbum, Goldfly 
generally takes on a darker, sadder, 
softer tone than the band’s other two 
records. 

Although “Demons” marked a 
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The boys of pespereperer, with a bang and played some audience favorites at their Nov. 22 show at Loyola. 


stark contrast to the up-tempo 
opener, the crowd was equally 
pleased, cheering gleefully upon rec- 
ognizing the first few notes of the 
song. Over the course of the night, 
Guster also played the angry “Air- 
port Song” and the melancholy “X- 
Ray Eyes” off of Goldfly. 

The setlist focused more on music 
from Lost and Gone Forever, the most 
popular of the band’s three albums. 
The audience was obviously well- 
versed when it came to this newer 
album, which boasts a more pop-ori- 
ented sound, singing along to “Hap- 
pier,” “I Spy” and “Two Points for 
Honesty.” Even the slower-paced 
“Rither Way” was enhanced by the 
crowd’s enthusiasm. 

The highlight of the night, how- 
ever, was the band’s performance of 
“Ra Fa (Never Be the Same),” another 
track from Lost and Gone Forever. 
This single enjoyeda briefbut memo- 
rable lifespan on mainstream radio 
stations about two years ago. It is 
probably for this reason that the song 
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garnered such a positive response 
from the fans. Guster’s three mem- 
bers produced an impressively mighty 
sound from onstage, adding a re- 
markable instrumental extension 
onto the end of the song. The inten- 
sity of the performance served to bet- 
ter emphasize the talent of the musi- 
cians, especially bongo drummer, 
Brian. 

Guster also attempted to enter- 
tain older fans who recognized mu- 
sic from the band’s first album, 


Parachute. A typical favorite off of |. 


this album is “Mona Lisa,” which 
the band artfully played to an ex- 
cited audience. In addition to mu- 
sic from the past, the crowd was 
also greeted with songs that will be 
found on the band’s upcoming 
fourth full-length album, slated to 
hit record stores early next year. 

The band also inserted an ele- 
ment of humor into their perfor- 
mance, taking time to read aloud an 
article from Loyola’s school news- 
paper. Guster’s impending perfor- 
mance had made the front page of 
the paper and was apparently ex- 
pected to be “one of the best con- 
certs Loyola had seen in a long 
time.” 

The author of the article had also 
made it clear that Guster was willing 
to play for Loyola’s student body at 
“half the cost” of many of the other 
acts who had previously visited the 
college campus. Guster’s band mem- 
bers took this statement in a light- 
hearted, jovial manner, pleasing au- 
dience members who frequently attest 
to the band’s consistently laid-back 
attitude. 

The evening ended with amemo- 
rable encore performance. As part 
of the encore, Guster played yet an- 
other track from Lost and Gone For- 
ever, called “Center of Attention.” 
Incidentally, a rendition of this song 
was performed last year by Hopkins’ 
own Octopodes a capella group. To 
finish off the night, the musicians 
bravely attempted a cover of Bon 
Jovi’s “Livin’ on a Prayer.” 

The effort was hugely successful, 
as the humorous ditty united the 
crowd in a frenzy of nostalgia for 
the ’80s. After, such a bold, ener- 
getic performance, the youthful au- 
dience easily shrugged off the blus- 
tery weather, knowing that the 
evening with Guster had been well 
worth braving the cold outside. 





and Iceland. He runs into Jinx (Halle 
Berry) and Miranda Frost 
(Rosamund Pike), a contrast in every 
possible way, yet never too contrasted 
enough for Bond’s interest. 

The earlier three movies by Pierce 
Brosnan have a lot of debatable deci- 
sions going against them. The use of 
the not too uncommon — yet classy 
—BMWseriesas Bond’s car of choice 
was the first. Then there’s the well- 
endowed nuclear physicist, Denise 
Richards. Even Michelle Yeoh looked 
more at home among leaping drag- 
ons in old China than in Bond’s com- 
pany. Die Another Day sets it all 
straight. Our favorite British spy re- 
turnsto his favorite British car as he is 
presented with the Aston Martin Van- 
quish. The car is as elegant, breath- 
taking and deadly as the DB5 and the 
Lotus Elise that 007 used to ride be- 
fore. The Vanquish is involved in the 
most scenic car chase scene ever, 
along with Zao’s Jaguar convertible. 
The best way to describe this se- 
quence: two great cars, cool gadgets, 
slick driving maneuvers and one fro- 
zen lake. 

Jinx is less of a damsel in distress 
and more the able counterpart. She 
can hold her own, look sexy and de- 
liver the requisite one-liners loaded 
with sexual innuendos. Halle Berry is 
competent and good, and would kick 
Dr. Christmas Jones’ butt in a heart- 
beat if she needed to. Her voice is just 
a tad too light (shrill at times) and 
lacks the lusciousness of Honor 
Blackman or Daniella Bianchi. 

But the person whosteals the show 
is Rosamund Pike. She personifies 
the perfect uptight, cold, British foil 
for Bond. There is an undertone of 
confidence in her dialogue and a 
classiness lacking in all of the recent 
Bond girls. Her scenes with Pierce 
Brosnan hit all the right notes and 
even make us nostalgic about the 
countless Sean Connery bedroom 
scenes. Miranda Frosthasanair about 
her that is distant and chilly (hence 
the name, I suppose) and is convinc- 
ingas worthy ofachallenge that would 
lure Bond. 

- The plot in itself is an homage to 
all those crazy far-fetched ones that 
we are used to by now. It is a mixture 
of Bond going rogue in License to Kill, 
the solar agitator and diamonds from 
Diamonds Are Forever, GoldenEye’s 
deadly satellite anda mysterious busi- 
ness man with an inside connection 
to MI6 from Moonraker. By creating 
a teeth-clenching villain in Gustav 


aters with a big bang 


Graves (Toby Stephens) determined 
about world domination, the writers 
stay true to the genre. Zao is interest- 
ing at first but he meets his end in an 
all-too-familiar and uninspiring way, 
The trusted sidekicks should always 
be dispensed of in a more innovative 
and memorable fashion in Bond moy- 
ies. John Cleese reprises his role as Q 
and delivers a much-improved per- 
formance. While presenting 007 with 
his 20th watch, a glass shattering ring 
and an invisible car, he indulges in 
the most delightful conversational 
scene of the movie with Pierce 
Brosnan. 

The script takes care to bring Bond 
back to his roots. Roger Moore was 
too comical, Dalton was too serious 
and Brosnan earlier portrayed 007 as 
too vulnerable and amusing (depend- 
ing on the day). Die Another Day 
shows James Bond as a calculated 
government killer who hasn't lost his 
wit and suaveness. The return to a 
more action-oriented installment was 
a very conscious effort on Lee 
Tamahori’s part. 

At the end of it all — after the 
gadgets, cars, bad guys and women 
— it comes down to whoever plays 
007. The best part about Die Another 
Day is that this is Pierce Brosnan’s 
movie and not a Bond movie where 
he happens to be James Bond. He 
looks every bit of Bond and is im- 
mensely comfortable in the role. | 
dare say that he has finally moved out 
of Connery’s shadow and has shaped 
the template for future Bonds. Hereis 
aman who has confidently worked it 
down to the little details that define 
Bond, including the unmistakable 
swagger, the disarming charm and 
even the hairy chest. More impor- 
tantly, he demonstrates his viability 
for more movies in this series. 

Die Another Day is a great movie to 
watch — both for casual lovers of the 
action genreand for crazy Bond fans — 
as it delivers what it promises. It’s a 
welcome break from the past, for the 
better, and yet it holds on to themes on 
which its foundation was built. There 
arenumerousreferences, subtle or oth- 
erwise, to each of the past 19 Bond 
movies, which would definitely invite 
multipleviewingsand drivefuture DVD 
sales. It’s almost nostalgic in its render- 
ing, yet fresh with Brosnan’s adapta- 
tion, new car and Rosamund Pike’s 
role. Even Moneypenny would be 
happy about this one. After all, she gets 
to go where no Bond movie has ever 
taken her before. 





Before he was dangling children, Jackson was no stranger to getting air. 


Jackson doesn't stop 


BY MARTIN MARKS 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NeEws-LeETTER 


I know what you must be think- 
ing. Those of you too young to re- 
member the days before Bubbles the 
Chimp, the skeleton of the Elephant 
Man, the Neverland Ranch, the kiss 
with Lisa Marie Presley and (my per- 
sonal favorite) the accusations of rac- 
ism that even Al Sharpton shies away 
from, are probably saying to yourself 
“Trust me, we’ve all heard enough of 
Michael Jackson.” 

Well I’m here to tell you that you 
haven’t. I remember when I bought 
Michael Jackson’s Black and White 
album, back when it was still cool to 
own the latest Jackson album. When 
I started playing the album at home, 
my parents started saying to me, “Hey, 
if you like that album, you should 
check out Off the Wall.” But thinking 
of them as dorky, Lawrence Welk- 
listening music plebeians, I never lis- 
tened. Then, during my freshman year 
at JHU, I went to a dance party . Ex- 
pecting the usual college booty- 
shaker music, I was surprised when 
the room was overtaken by off-beat 
rhythms, followed by the unmistak- 
able early vocal stylings of Jackson. 
When Jasked the host what album he 
was playing, he showed me the CD 
cover to Off the Wall, the very same 
album that my parents had tried to 
get me to listen to back in the day. So 
this was Off the Wall, | said to myself, 


b 


as the room broke down into dance. 
I now know that Jackson is prob- 
ably one of the rockingest people out 
there. During his Jackson Five days, 
he created soulful harmoniesandend- 
less classics with his now less-than- 
famous brothers. After Michael broke 
it off with the Jackson Five in the late 
1970s, the rockingest man in the mu- 
sic industry created, what I would 
consider, one of the best albums ofall 
time. Off the Wall arrived on the mu- 
sic scene in 1979, making music his- 
tory as it slammed up the charts. The 
album, signaling the entrance of 
Michael Jackson as a force outside of 
the company ofhisbrothers, featured 
four Top 10 hits (a first for a first 
record by a solo artist). In the rather 
tawdry world of disco, such songs as 
Don’t Stop ‘Til You get Enough” 
and “Rock with You,” were magical 
in the fact that those who loved Disco 
and those who hated Disco could lis- 
ten to them, alike. 
_ And the album is so cool! We're 
invited into Michael’s world during@ 
time when that concept wasn’tas off- 
putting as is today. The album her- 
alds the bad-ass world of good disco, 
with Jackson and his trademark short, 
black pants and white socks standing 
up against a brick wall. In the days 
before the megalomaniac commer- 
cial success of Thriller, and right after 
his childhood stint with the Jackson 
Five, Jackson hits perhaps the best 
musical note of his solo career. ; 
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just wait till you catch Cap 
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Elton John proves himself the King 


he Bitch is back! The in 

credible, incomparable, 

indefatigable musical su- 

perstar, Sir Elton John, re- 

turned on Nov. 12 with 
his 42nd album, Elton John Greatest 
Hits 1970-2002. This two-disc set fea- 
tures 34 of Elton’s biggest hits, and 
many copies include a bonus 4-track 
CD, all adding up to over two-and-a- 
half hours of some of the best music 
out there. 

I should preface this with a dis- 
claimer: Before I really start gushing, 
it’s only fair to warn you that I am 
quite possibly Elton’s biggest fan. | 
own a good chunk of those 41 prior 
albums, and I’ve made it my life goal 
to marry him. (Yes, I know he’s gay 

. 4 minor technicality.) P’'ve even 
changed my future hubby’s lyrics from 
“Your Song” to “Courtney’s Song.” 

Why do I love Elton so much? For 
one, he’s got his own rockin’ style, 
with arguably the most audacious 
wardrobe in the music business, 
which, if you’ve ever seen the VMAs 
on MTV, is saying quite a bit. Also, he 
seems like a good man with a big 
heart, certainly one of the most 
prominent philanthropists of our 
time. I think anyone would agree that 
it’s his voice which makes him truly 





sexy, though. 

With all due respect to Michael 
Jackson, I’ve always believed that 
Elton was the closest we’ve ever had 
to a true “King of Pop,” and these 
tracks only serve to reinforce that 
notion. Byreleasing this career-span- 
ning collection of hits, Elton joins the 
likes of the Beatles, Elvis, Aerosmith 
and Eric Clapton — otherstellar sing- 
ers and musicians 
with recently-re- 
leased compila- 


COURTNEYRICE 


began collaborating with lyricist 
Bernie Taupin, turning his clever, 
gifted verse into catchy pop songs, 
hooking his audience via universal 
subject material and deft musical styl- 
ing. This dynamic duo pumped out 
15 — count ‘em, 15 — hit albums 
from 1970-1976, including seven con- 
secutive U.S. number ones. 

From these glory days, we get clas- 
sics like “Your 
Song,” “Rocket 
Man,” “Croco- 


tion albums. Ar- dile Rock” 
guably, he (Elton’s first 
outshines them STATE OF THE ARTS American num- 
all. While the ber one), 
Beatles packed “Candle in the 


their historically unmatched career 
into one decade, this six-time Grammy 
winner’ sartisticachievementspanssev- 
eral decades and includes 22 Elton- 
penned Top 10 pop hits to date. In 
1992, Elton broke Elvis’ record for the 
most consecutive years with a Top 40 
pop single, which he extended to 30 
years before missing in 2000. 

Greatest Hits 1970-2002 includes 
nearly all the highlights of Elton’s ca- 
reer in their digitally-remastered 
glory. The first CD features 17 songs 
from the ‘70s, Elton’s most produc- 
tive decade. During these years, Elton 


Wind” (the original), “Don’t Let The 
Sun Go Down On Me’ and the peren- 
nial concert favorite, “Saturday 
Night’s Alright For Fighting.” These 
17 gems highlight Elton’s impressive 
versatility, from the reflective ballad 
“Daniel” to the up-tempo number 
“Honky Cat,” from R&B infused 
“Bennie And The Jets” to the Beach 
Boys-esque “Island Girl,” from num- 
ber one pop anthem “Philadelphia 
Freedom” to the lesser-known ex- 
quisite love song “Tiny Dancer.” 
The second CD opens with an- 
other number one pop classic, “Don’t 


MT'V2’s compilation pleases 


BY KIM ANDREWS 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


ThenewMTV2compilationCD, 
Handpicked: Volume 2, is a collec- 
tion of the newest semi-pop and al- 
ternative songs from both widely- 
known artists and groups destined 
to become cult favorites. The com- 
pilation is a wide departure from 
such pop-culture collections as the 
infamous and never-ending Now 
[That’s What I Call Music] CDs and 
the normal sold-out MTV mixes. 

Handpicked: Volume 2 starts out 
with two songs from bands both 
similar in name and sound, The 
Vines and The Hives. These new- 

_ wave emo bands have won a small 
but devoted following with their hits 
“Set Free” and “Hate to Say I Told 
You So,” respectively. Both of these 
songs provide a lively opening for 
the album, and there is much unin- 
telligible screaming backed by me- 
diocre musicianship. Somehow, 
however, these things combine to 
form songs that are irresistibly 
catchy, a tribute to the intense en- 
ergy that these raw, unpolished 
bands infuse into their songs. 

From here the album moves on to 
an equally catchy and much more 
sonically refined single from thelittle- 
known band OK Go, “Get Over It.” 
This foot-tapping alternative song 
-fuses distorted guitars with unex- 
pected sounds (such as a synthesized 
organ) and harmonized vocals to 
form a tune that lands somewhere 
between straight alternative, punk 
and newwave classic. It’sagreatsong, 
and hopefully we’ll hear more from 


this promising band in the future. 

To tone things down a bit, the 
middle of the album turns to such 
artists as Coldplay and Howie Day. 
The well-known Coldplay single plays 
upon an extremely simple but melo- 
dious main riff (put on a pedestal by 
lead singer Chris Martin’s vocals) 
backed by multiple layers of guitar 
harmony to form a soothing, beauti- 
ful song. It’s well-placed after the OK 
Go single, as it’s not quite as sedate as 
Howie Day’s half-acoustic, half-or- 
chestral “Ghost,” which comes three 
songs later. An unexpected but pleas- 
ing choice for the album was the 
acoustic version of Jimmy Eat World’s 
smash single, “The Middle.” While 
the acoustic version takes some get- 
ting used to — it’s not nearly as high- 
energy as the studio version — it is 
nevertheless well done. 

One of the three best songs on the 
album is from Phantom Planet, a rela- 
tively obscure band that currently has 
asmall but devoted following. MTV2 
did very well to put the song “Lonely 
Day” onthis album, asitis completely 
infectious and musically superb. With 
undistorted guitars, almost Beatles- 
like major chord progressions and 
endlessly energetic vocals, Phantom 
Planet outdoes even the heavy hitters 
(such as Jimmy Eat World, Coldplay 
and John Mayer) on the album with 
“Lonely Day” — a gem ofa song. 

It seems that the following song, 
Norah Jones’s single “Don’t Know 
Why,” was simply put on the album 
to be politically correct; without her, 
the compilation would be entirely 
devoid of a female voice. While she 
has amazing vocal talent, the song 


itself seems to belong more onablues | 


album and seems a bit oddly placed 
in this particular collection. The as- 
sessment for this one: wonderful song, 
beautiful talent, wrong album. 

To return to heavy hitters, the live 
version of John Mayer’s hit “No Such 
Thing” appears in good company. 
With a completely new introduction 
(recognizing the song is at first very 
difficult), this version of the song is 
energeticand refreshing, even though 
the studio version has long been 
played out. It truly says something 
about the song choices on the album 
that this song is actually one of the 
worst songs on the disc, as it’s not as 
well-recorded and we can hear the 
mildly annoying sounds of the audi- 
ence singing alongin the background, 
and it’s still superb. 

The two triumphs of the collec- 
tion, though, are by far “Caught by 
the River” by Doves and “Ramona” 
by Guster. The vocals of Doves are 
closely reminiscent of Coldplay, but 
the song has more depth than most 
songs by that band. The effect is sort 
ofacross between Coldplay and Toad 
the Wet Sprocket. The complexity of 
the song is extremely satisfying, and, 
like OK Go, hopefully there will be 
morecoming from this talented group 
of artists. The (unfortunately) short 


and little-known “Ramona” by. 


Guster is an ear-pleasingly simple 
song with clear guitars and an un- 
complicated backbeat. The sheer, 
unfettered goodness of the song is a 
rare bird in pop culture and is prob- 
ably most of the reason why the song 
is so addictive. Thus, in their separate 
ways, these two bands emerge on the 


Go Breaking My Heart,” a duet with 
Kiki Dee. Released in 1976, this song 
broke many hearts, as it marked what 
many believed to be the end of Elton’s 
career. Beginning that year, the ex- 
hausted duo went on hiatus to recu- 
perate from six whirlwind years. Elton 
returned two years later, but it was 
not until 1983’s Too Low For Zero 
that Elton and Bernie came back in 
peak form. That album, and Elton’s 
latest release, included the appropri- 
ately prophetic “I’m Still Standing” 
and the Top 10 hit “I Guess That’s 
Why They Call It The Blues.” 

Highlighting the rest of Elton’s 
work from the ‘80s until today, the 
second CD is notably less impressive 
than the first. Ever heard of “Sad 
Songs (Say So Much),” “Sacrifice” or 
“The One?” The casual Elton fan gen- 
erally has not, and even I was less 
familiar with a couple of songs. The 
good news is that the last seven tracks 
are a huge improvement, mirroring 
the more recent upswing in Elton’s 
work. Hecameback tothe mainstream 
with “Can You Feel The Love Tonight,” 
his collaboration with Tim Rice for the 
1994 blockbuster film, The Lion King. 
When thesoundtrackbecametheworld 
number one for that year, the two were 
asked to follow up by co-writing the 
music to Aida. Both showsare still run- 
ning on Broadway, and Aida’s “Writ- 
ten In The Stars” (with LeAnn Rimes) 
is included on the album. The last two 
| songs, “I Want Love” and “This Train 
Don’t Stop There Anymore,” are from 
his mostrecent album, Songs From The 
West Coast, which shows maturity and 
| depth that harkens back to his early 
| years. 


ELTON JOHN 
GREATEST HITS 
1970-2002 














COURTESY OF UNIVERSAL MUSIC COMPANY 


Elton John highlights his vast musical career with his new album. 


The bonus disc has the live version 
of “Candle in the Wind” (still the 
original, and much better than the 
studio cut), and duets with George 
Michael, Luciano Pavarotti and 
Alessandro Safina. 

Significantly missing from the al- 
bumishisrocking hit “Kiss the Bride,” 
from Too Low For Zero. Also, even 
though it’s not an Elton original, 
there’s no justifying the absence of 
his amazing cover of “Lucy in the Sky 
with Diamonds.” And what of the 
1997 Princess Diana adaptation of 


“Candle in the Wind,” probably his 
most famous hit? 

Barring these crucial omissions, 
Greatest Hits 1970-2002 is a winning 
combination that’s sure to please. The 
album is perfect for new fans, with 
nearly all of the essential Elton hits 
packed into two discs. Seasoned fans 
will appreciate the more obscure bo- 
nus tracks and the reassurance that 
Elton, despite his ‘80s lag, is still going 
strong. And the attractive liner notes 
are rife with photos that, if you’re like 
me, will have you in love at first sight. 





top of the heap ofa very wisely chosen 
collection. 

This is not to say that the last three 
songs, by Citizen Cope, Jack Johnson 
and The Music, do nothave their own 
merits. “If There’s Love” by Citizen 
Cope is another major-key ditty, but 
this time there are significant jazzand 
blues influences present, in both the 
trailing vocals and the multi-layered 
musicianship. Jack Johnson’s “Inau- 
dible Memories” is one of those songs 
that you’ve heard before, but you 
didn’tknow the artist. It’s alaid-back, 
acoustic man-plus-guitar song, and 
while it’s a solid tune, there’s nothing 
particularly impressive about it. The 
big surprise of the album comes with 
The Music’s “Take the Long Road 
and Walk It.” The album comes full 
circle with aband whose sound seems 
to combine the young simplistic gui- 
tars of The Hives with vocals that are 
faintly reminiscent of, believe it or 
not, AC/DC. Sadly, this energetic end- 
ing to the album makes the listener 
want moreand doesn’t givea full sense 
of closure. 

Overall, however, this effort by 
MTV2 is certainly impressive. The 
songs are well-chosen, well-ordered 
and fresh, and there is some remark- 
able new talent present that gives one 
real hope about the future of alterna- 
pop. This CD is definitely not one to 
be missed — you'll be left a surprised 
and very satisfied listener. 


OUT AND ABOUT 





For those of us Writing Seminars 
majors who don’t have exams (Bwa 
ha ha!), now’s the ideal time to check 
| out some of the Ottobar shows. To- 
night, after the standard 6-8 p.m. 
happy hour with Il Culo, check out 
| Ottopalooza,a‘90s rock party hosted 
‘by Jason Urich and Drew Nelson. 
i The Ottobar’s located on Howard 
| Street, within walking distance from 
Homewood. Check out http:// 





with Slim Man. The show costs $10, 
and doors open 7 p.m. for this early 
seated show. Check out http:// 


| formation. 

Making their umpteenth yet infi- 
nitely appreciated appearance in the 
Baltimore area, the All Mighty Sena- 


Rockbottom Stylings of Honky Slim 
at the Ottobar on Friday night. Come 
on people, it’s a Friday and you have 
no excuse for not putting down your 
Orgo textbook for a few hours and 
enjoying two of the best musical acts 
in the area playing on the same night. 





www.theottobar.com for more infor-  stoptilllgetenough. Yetagain, check 

mation. Cie ae or 
_ Alsotonightatthe Recher Theatre 
in Towson, the Annual Smooth Jazz — 


Holiday Showwillfeatureanevening Theatre, the perennial favorite 


www.rechertheatre.com for more in-- 


tors will be doing a show with the - 


Again, check out http:// 
www.theottobar.com for more infor- 
mation. 

If dancing’s your thing, then 
Ottobar’s Saturday night ‘70s/’80s 
Retro Dance Party, featuring DJs 
Craig Boarman and Tonie Joy 
should be right up your alley. After 
all the ranting and raving I did about 
Michael Jackson’s Off the Wall on 
page B6, you can bet your life I won’t 










out http://www.theottobar.c 
more information. — 2 
- On Sunday night at the Recher 


Aimee Mann will be performing 
her unique blend of haunting bal- 
lads and melodies. This showseems 
like it will be one of my favorites for 
the Holiday season. It’s $25 (a bit 
pricey but well worth it) and doors 
open at 7 p.m. More information 
can be found at http:// 
www.rechertheatre.com. 
That seemis like it for this year 
folks. Keep reading next semester for 
more showsand concertlistings from. 
yours truly. Have a Happy | 
Hannukah, a Merry Christmas anda 
Joyful Festivus, and remember to | 
party responsibly! oo es 














Treasure Planet delights audiences as Disney's latest animated feature 


_BY ZAINAB CHEEMA 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LETTER 


Just when you think that the 
Disney Company is wheezing its last 
gasp, they whip out that old 
sorcerer’s hat they’ve got hidden in 
the closet somewhere and let the 
magic rip. After unspeakable gaffes 
like Dinosaur and Atlantis, and 
yawns like The Emperor's New 
Groove, they ve finally come up with 
a real gem: Treasure Planet, an ad- 
aptation of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s classic Treasure Island. 

The word “adaptation” is right; 
Stevenson’s nautical adventure gets 
lifted to the realm of outer space, 
where ships are powered by solar 
wind, soar amongst flying whales, 
weather supernovas and black holes, 
skim the rims of planets and travel 

through sparkling, breathtaking 
space-scapes that would strikeawe in 
the heart of any Hubble scientist. It's 
a splendid idea and makes for some 
truly amazing animation — 1,324 
technicians, by God fF that proves 
Disney is still cutting edge. _ 
ree if you thought the high seas 
put Hornblower and all a Ade 
a ro 5 
_naval dudes through sheets 
steering her ship through seca 
of a collapsing star. There s © a 
possible word for this ¢ sae pa 
Wait, you’re callow re 


oF 1s 
~ Amelia? How remiss of me; I’ve ne 


ected to introduce you to the plot. 
“Fyall young im Hawkins, whosecad- 
“dish dad ran out on him and his mom 
~ when he was a little boy, and ‘i 
now at that deliciously angsty sta 


just begging for the kind of coming- 
of-age yarn Disney spins so well, gets 
his hand ona map froma dying sailor 
who crashes outside his mom’s inn. It 
turns out that the map charts the way 
to the legendary Treasure Planet, 
where the loot ofa thousand worlds is 
stashed. 

Of course, if you’ve stumbled 
across a treasure map, youain’t just 
gonna sit there. His cool astrono- 
mer friend, Dr. Doppler, finances 
the voyage and goes along for the 
ride. He hires a ship commanded by 
the feline Captain Amelia, brought 
to scintillating, sparkling life with 
the voice of the great Emma Th- 
ompson, along with her loyal, 
steady-as-a-rock first mate, Mr. 
Arrow. Jim gets assigned to help 
out the ship’s cook, a charismatic 
cyborg called Long John Silver, who 
hasa gleam in his electronic eye you 
really can’t trust. Nevertheless, an 
odd kind of friendship blossoms 
between the nervy, needy kid and 
the weathered, crusty space lubber 
who sees the makings of greatness 
in the boy. 

But that friendship is put to the 
test when Jim discovers that Long 
John is conspiring a mutiny on board 
the ship. 

Treasure Planet strikes a fine bal- 
ance between adrenaline charged ac- 
tion and human development — the 
stuff that counts, folks — but only 
just manages to pull it off. Gravity has 
no pull, remember, and when you 
throw in space thrusters and a thrill- 
starved boy, you get action at lighten- 
ing speeds that will leave all the ex- 
treme sports people in the audience 


¥ 


green with envy. 

Butall that’s space dust. What stays 
with you, after all, are the relation- 
ships; the loyalty Mr. Arrow has for 
his superior and the confidence they 
have in each other as tried and tested 
friends, the flirtatious banter and 
damn good dialogue between the 
strong, sexy and oh-so-British Amelia 
and the sweet, nerdy Dr. Dopplerand, 
of course, the mentor and mentee 
thing that simply sparkles between 
Long John and Jim. 

What’s so remarkable about Jim’s 
and Long John’s relationship is that 
it’s just plain believable; in the scenes 
they have together, you'll see Jim’s 
naivety and the desperate longing for 
a father figure under the tough, 
streetwise attitude, and — even bet- 
ter — Long John being surprised by 
the human heart buried beneath the 
crust of his desperado ways. 

My only gripe is that all those 
scenes are too short; ultimately, the 
action and the dense visual cinema- 
tography end up weighing down the 
picture. There can be too much of a 
good thing, and Disney still has to 
learn to go easy on the computer 
graphics while they’re steering ani- 
mation into the 21st century. Only 
it’s a pity since they seemed to have 
the formula down to a tee in master- 
pieces like Beauty and the Beast and 
The Lion King. 

Still, Treasure Planet will stay with 
you because it’s a remarkable story 
about journeys; a young man’s jour- 
ney to believe in himself, anda crusty 
old pirate’s journey to realize that 


human relationships are above the 


price of rubies. 











COURTESY OF DISNEY ENTERPRISES, _ 


Jim Hawkins searches for his place in the universe and answers the call for adventure in Disney’s Planet. 
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amilial antics reign on tele- 
vision from Thanksgiving 
to Christmas, transforming 
a world of tolerable pro- 
gramming into a seasonal 
universe filled with nearly intolerable 
morality plays dictating the Christ- 
mas spirit. Every year, the networks 
offer special holiday episodes of their 
time-honored sitcoms and overstuffed 
family films to capture the attention of 
unsuspecting viewers returning home 
‘from the mall, clearly too intoxicated 
,with people traffic, credit card debts 
‘and various beverages to care if they 
are watching the umpteenth film 
rabout Santa Claus starring a B-List 
‘Hollywood actor (this year, Kelsey 
“Grammer). Cable networks often fare 
eno better, devoting large blocks of 
programming to holiday-influenced 
marathons and specials. 

Not surprisingly, this is merely an 
attempt at network executives to 
motivate people to spend and boosta 
stalled economy, in the spirit of 
Christmas. Thankfully, amidst all the 
over-commercialized Christmas fare, 
disguised as quality entertainment 
-and network gifts to families across 
‘America, one can tune to self-pro- 
‘Claimed renegade cable networks for 
an antidote to all this saccharine ba- 
nality. Granted, I respect the value of 
Capra’s It’s A Wonderful Life, A 
Charlie Brown Christmas and even a 
new made-for-TV Muppet special, 
but do I really need to see television 
become all gooey for four weeks? I’d 
rather entertain The Osbournes on 
MTV and the boys of South Park on 
Comedy Central to enjoy a taste of 
‘decidedly cruel family antics. 

The Osbournes have transformed 
into media darlings, and, in the pro- 
cess, have become more commercial- 
ized then any of them could have ever 
imagined. MTV _ garnered a 
humongous hit last season with the 
reality program and quickly sold the 
family for every last penny, and the 
family shrewdly played ball. Now, the 
second, and presumably final, season 
finds the once private, peculiar clan 
considerably altered. While the first 
Season dwelt on their alternative fam- 
ily style and wealth, the second sea- 

son quickly acknowledges the in- 

_ creased fame and fortune of the 
Osbournes by juxtaposing a Sharon 
and Ozzy invite (from media hound 
Fox News’ Greta Van Susteren) to a 
White House Correspondents din- 
ner with Jack and Kelly’s trip to the 


MTV Movie Awards. The media cir- 
cus depicted here demonstrates con- 
siderable depth into reality program- 
ming. By allowing the cameras to film 
their newfound fame, the reality se- 
ries actually feels more authentic. 
Behind all the glam and gloss, the 
family does not cease to entertain 
mature audiences with their tight 
bond disguised under HBO language. 
With bleeps flowing through the dia- 
logue, The Osbournes realizes a new 
language that is no less compassion- 
ate than the contrived teleplays of 
Seventh Heaven or Providence. Con- 


JONATHANGROCE 
GROCELY 
UNDERRATED 





servatives refuse to understand this 
and quickly ignore the twisted mor- 
als detailed in each episode. In the 
premiere, Jack is disgustingly jealous 
of Kelly’s fame (and her MTV record 
deal) and exhibits typical brother 
immaturity. Meanwhile, Sharon pre- 
sides as matriarch over a strong fam- 
ily that genuinely cares for each other. 
Instead of chiding Jack, she lets him 
release his anger, ifonlyto bring Kelly 
down a notch and to remind her son 
of his immaturity. 

Sharon’s public battle with colon 
cancer becomes a major issue of the 
second issue, and we witness her che- 
motherapy treatments and family re- 
actions to her medical complications. 
Even the shrewdest critic cannot dis- 
miss MTV’s candid portrayal and the 
grace with which The Osbournes main- 
tains a balance between family support 
and entertainment. Indeed, the clan 
may have more fame and fortune, but 
you have to respect the family, not for 
selling out, but for exploiting theindus- 
try and for the bravery to depict a per- 
sonal matter with gusto and humor. 

On the flip side, the indicting sat- 
ire of South Park provides another 
alternative to disposable holiday-fla- 
vored Hollywood. Aftera short break 
during the summer and fall, the sixth 
season of South Park has regained 
control ofthe crowded Comedy Cen- 
tral airwaves, and the animated series 
is easily experiencing a newfound re- 
naissance. Although South Parknever 
exactly cameclosetojumpingtheshark, 


the past two seasons have often 
struggled to overcome the superiority 
oftheiramazingly brilliant 1999 South 
Park: Bigger, Longer and Uncut film. 

The creators of the series finally 
grew tired of the running “death to 
Kenny’ jokes, and ultimately gave the 
poor boya terminal illness. However, 
Kenny has lived on in spirit once cor- 
pulent Cartman, mistaking Kenny’s 
ashes for chocolate milk mix, drank 
his deceased friend. With a nod to 
Spike Jonze’s Being John Malkovich, 
Cartman experiences flashes as if he 
were in the body/mind of Kenny, en- 
countering terrible memories etched 
in Kenny’s soul forever. Meanwhile, 
with this unbeknownst to the Cartman 
and company, the boys begin to builda 
tower to Heaven to reclaim candy 
shopping spree tickets that Kenny 
supposedly left in his parka. The 
tower, in true South Park form, in- 
cites an international competition be- 
tween the United States and China to 
see who can reach Heaven first. Poli- 
tics and religion be damned. 

South Park, easily the greatest sat- 
ire currently existing in popular cul- 
ture, gets miles out of their absurdist 
expositions. Sure, the family right 
demonizes both The Osbournes and 
South Park for lewd language and 
behavior, but I guarantee the youth 
of America learns more about poli- 
tics, social problems and philosophy 
by watching South Park than Satur- 
day morning cartoons, or even fam- 
ily sitcoms. In fact, South Park, while 
clearly targeting media and politics, 
often portrays alternative family life 
and morals that complicate traditions 
but do not necessarily overthrow 
them. Cartman’s mom, Liane, for ex- 
ample, is probably the most radically 
feminist woman on television, along 
cry from Carol Brady or even Marge 
Simpson. Furthermore, despite some 
gentle bashing, can you think of an- 
other positive portrayal of a Jewish 
family besides the Broslofski clan? 

Staying current of their random tar- 
gets, Matt Stone and Trey Parker have, 
in just a few short episodes, already 
paid homage to the Lord of the Rings 
franchise, lambasted Harry Potter, criti- 
cized gay affirmative action, upheld gay 
rights, proclaimed psychic John 
Edwards the “Biggest Douche of the 
Universe” and parodied time travel 





films. With no signs of relaxing their | 
sharp daggers, Stone and Parker are | 


quickly approaching episode 100. 
Granted, The Simpsons are close to epi- 


David Gray follows up Ladder 


After disappearing from the music scene, Gray rejoins the sway 


BY MAANY PEYVAN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


David Gray is a very conflicted 
man. His 1999 release, White Ladder, 
and its single, “Babylon,” became 
massively popular, achieving critical 
as well as commercial success. It ce- 
mented Gray, along with Coldplay as 
atemporary bearer of emotional rock. 
As pop/rock listeners were irritated 
by Spears and ‘NSync, offended by 
Eminem and jarred by the barbed- 
wire sounds of Radiohead’s Kid A, 
Gray’s experienced a meteoric suc- 
cess. Subsequently however, Gray’s 


father lost his battle against cancer, 
and now, four years later is Gray’s 
elegy. 

His new release, A New Day at 
Midnight, is not White Ladder II, but 
nota departure either. It is instead 12 
songs, straight from the heart, froma 
man whose success has amplified his 
grief. The main theme here is loss, 
and it soaks Gray’s work with a clear- 
eyed emotion that was most lacking 
from Ladder. Ladderwas Gray sound- 
ing desperately melancholy. Midnight 
is the real deal. 

This is what sadness sounds like. 








Gray’s lyrics are steeped with pain. 


COURTESY OF RCA RECORDS 
David Gray brings one of my year’s most cohesive albums to listeners. 
7 


i / 


On the album’s most heartfelt track, 
“The Other Side,” Gray sighs, “All 
my sorrow, all my rage/A tear that 
falls on every page.” But his work is 
most honest in its efforts to hide that 
sadness in lush, even happy melo- 
dies, such as “Caroline” and “Real 
Love.” Even at his most sorrowful, 
Gray can still remember the good 
times it seems. 

On “Be Mine,” the album’s most 
optimistic track, Gray takes a minute 
to fall in love. “Baby when I’m walk- 
ing with younow/My eyesareso wide/ 
Like you reached into my head/And 
turned on the light inside,” he coos. 
It’s acrack ofa smile ona teary-eyed 
man that sounds more Dobie than 
David. 

Gray opens the album familiarly 
with “Dead in the Water,” featuring 
the same synth-happy piano back- 
drop that he showcased in “Please 
Forgive Me.” But the resemblances 
end there. “Water” flows, where “For- 
give Me” laid dormant. The repeti- 
tion and structure of the first album 
also seem like tired ideas here. Gray 
would much rather feel liberated by 
his music rather than constricted by 
it. 

A New Day at Midnight is an al- 
bum in every sense. Not interested in 
searching for the just-so sound, Gray 
has produced one of the year’s most 
cohesive albums. The listen is a stern 
one, yet strangely uplifting. While 
Gray may have been cursed before 
with an album a million times bigger 
than its creator, Midnight seems 
wholly his, and wholly absent of pre- 
tense. 

Ladder may be the album to put 
onifyou’re spring cleaning, but Mid- 
night is the album you drive long dis- 
tances to. Its constancy is what makes 
it stand out: a sum is greater than its 
parts type of album. It may seem abit 
bland, almost thoughtfully so, but this 
is DeNiro acting as an album: calm, 
reserved, precise and a bit fragile. 

Gray might have the most fitting 
name in showbiz (though Notorious 
BIG and Fat Joe come to mind). The 
color ofhis music seemsto have faded 
away, revealing a cathartic and pure 
sound. Midnight is the anti-Babylon; 
it is music charged with a purpose, 
even if that purpose is to grieve. 


~“ 








sode 300, but this is still an amazing 
feat, especially for a crudely animated 
cable series that refuses to stop using 
flatulence for comedicmileage. Instead 
of slipping into repetition, Stone and 
Parker keep inventing new ways to chal- 
lenge traditional narrative and charac- 
ters and offer a unique cultural product 
that skewers the sacred cows, including 


BY ANDY MOSKOWITZ 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Arriving nearly a half-year after 
Steven Soderbergh’s abysmal Full 
Frontal, Solaris marks the return of 
one of America’s premier young di- 
rectors. Quiet and contemplative in 
its mood, Solaris is not the science 


| fiction epic you may have surmised. 


Instead, the film is a carefully crafted 
love story, and, while it employs sci- 


| fi conventions (like alien beings and 





unexplored planets) to pose its ulti- 
mate question, that question remains 
tenderly human. As far spaceward as 
the movie takes us, it peers just as far 
inward, to our memories and emo- 
tions. ; 
Aremake of Russian Great Andrei 
Tarkovsky’s 1972 film (based on 
Stainslaw Lem’s novel), the film 
closely focuses on psychologist Chris 
Kelvin (George Clooney), a lone- 
some, sorrowful man who gets a mes- 
sage from an old colleague (Ulrich 
Tukur) working aboard the space sta- 
tion Solaris, which orbits a planet of 
the same name. Something is going 


TV shows provide alternatives to Christmas shlock 





COURTESY OF SOUTH PARK PRODUCTIONS 
Chef's parents work their holiday magic on Eric Cartman in one of the latest South Park episodes. 


Christmas, in our contemporary age of 
political missteps and media-whores. 
Even The Osbournes are game for 
destruction in the world of South Park, 
and this viewer wouldn’t have it any 
other way. Both series are more than 
crudealternatives to frustratingly im- 
perceptive depictions of family val- 
ues. Rather, the cruelty of reality is 


on, the man says, and a skeptical 
Kelvin goes to investigate. Upon ar- 
rival, he finds his colleague dead and 
two terrified crew members who give 
him cryptic bits ofinformation. They 
must be insane, Kelvin concludes, 
until the next morning he wakes to 
find his dead wife (Natascha 
McElhone) beside him, very much 
alive. The planet, apparently, has a 
certain power. 

Kelvin’s relationship with his wife 
is told in a series of gracefully shot 
flashback/vignettes. Their story un- 
folds gradually, cut between scenes of 
Kelvin in the present, dealing with 
both the spooked Solaris crewandhis 
“alien” wife. The planet has created 
Kelvin’s wife from his memories, and, 
as we watch the flashbacks, we begin 
to see that the being beside him is not 
the woman he loved. More interest- 
ingly, the new wife is aware that she is 
a flawed copy. The question that con- 
fronts Kelvin is this: If Solaris created 
the being from his memories, and the 
being is not his wife, did Kelvin ever 
really know his wife at all? 

The film doesn’t answer the ques- 


rendered enjoyable in the circus world 
of Ozzy and the twisted mirror-world 
ofCartman. Attimes, hidden beneath 
the flow of bleeps, incomprehensible 
Ozzy and solipsistic Cartman will ut- 
tertruly insightful reflections into the 
nature of family, reality and Christ- 
mas, while providing extreme enter- 
tainment to the attentive viewer. 


Solaris explores love and loss 


tion, and it doesn’t need to. The an- 
swer is different for every person. The 
planet creates a unique, personalized 
entity for each member of the crew, 
and whatever lessons they learn are 
theirs alone. Solaris, however, does 
make one thing clear — that we, as 
humans, aren’t prepared for such 
questions, since the microcosm of 
reactions runs from abject terror to 
suicide. 

The film’s main flaw is an emo- 
tional rift created when Kelvin first 
wakes to find his wife. When she ar- 
rives, we know nothing of their rela- 
tionship, and while the disbelief on 
Clooney’s faceis appropriate enough, 
the moment lacks significant impact 
since she’s still a stranger to the audi- 
ence. As we learn more, her presence 
takes on more weight, butacrucial 15 
minutes is weakened due to her unfa- 
miliarity. 

Still, Solaris remains one of the 
best films to use science-fiction con- 
ventions in years. It might not blow 
you out of your seat, but its emo- 
tional wallop is a ticking time bomb. 
You'll think about this one for days. 





Ararat is two movies fit into one 


BY JASON SHAHINFAR 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTer 


I wish I could be in the mind of 
Atom Egoyan. It must be a roller 
coaster ride of emotion, memories 
and interweaving ideas. I can imag- 
ine layers of dense information 
wrapped up in film and tied together 
at the end with a piece of string. This 
is also the only way I can describe his 
new film, Ararat. If you have ever 
seen an Atom Egoyan film, you prob- 
ably know what I mean. If not, keep 
reading and judge for yourself. 

Shotas a film within a film, Ararat 
is about the first genocide of the 20th 
century ofthe Armenians by the Turk- 
ish government and a film crew try- 
ing to bring this story to the screen. 
Writer/director Egoyan traces many 
stories of characters involved with the 
film to characters that interact with 
them and builds a large ensemble 
piece. 

Anotherstoryinvolvesayoungman 
(David Alpay) whose mother (Arsinée 
Khanjian) has been signed onto the 
film as a historical consultant. His girl- 
friend claimsthathismothermurdered 
her father, and he has been grappling 
with this for some time now. Okay, that 
sounds confusing, but it makes more 
sense in the film. 

Another story involves an airport 
security worker (Christopher 
Plummer) who is on his last day of 
work when he catches Alpay’s char- 
acter trying to smuggle something 
into Canada from Turkey (something 
he claims is film for the movie). 
Plummer’s character is also dealing 
with his own issues since he is very 
religious and his 35-year-old son re- 
cently got a divorce and moved in 
with his gay lover. 


There are many connections be- 
tween characters and storylines. If 
you've seen Exotica, this film is done 
in almost the exact same style. The 
film is jumping around in time and 
you never know exactly what to think 
abouteach character until everything 
is resolved in the last 10 minutes (sort 
of). 

What! find fascinating, though, is 





Shot as a film within a 
film, Ararat is about 
the first genocide of 
the 20th century of 
the Armenians by the 
Turkish government, 
and the film crew 
trying to bring it to the 
screen. 


Egoyan’s connection to the story. He 
is Armenian himself, and a lot of his 
films usually deal with that fact. Here 
he is trying to shed some light on a 
huge tragedy that history has virtu- 
ally forgotten. But all of the staged 
scenes, when they are filming the his- 
torical events, are purposely phony. 
Egoyan is obviously doing this for a 
reason. 

Throughout the film many char- 
acters are discussing the “truth” and 
what is the “truth? of the events they 


are reenacting, just like how Alpay’s 
character is trying to grapple with the 
truth of what his mother really did. In 
the end we come to the conclusion 
that it is not possible to know the 
whole truth and therefore making a 
movie about this event is futile. 

Maybe this is how Egoyan feels 
about his own film. It is impossible 
for him to actually make a movie 
about these events, so he stages them 
within this film as a representation of 
what could have been. But this only 
cuts down his subject matter, making 
it less important than what he prob- 
ably wants. He makes the filmmakers 
within his film look foolish for trying 
to bring this story to the screen, since 
it is impossible. 

Butlet’s setaside what the director 
might have wanted (that’s only my 
assumption). For what it’s worth, 
Ararat is an amazing script. Egoyan 
is a master of knowing exactly where 
everything is going and leading his 
audience there. Most people look at 
Magnolia and Short-Cuts as the big 
ensemble films, but Egoyan doesn’t 
make his movies in thatstyle. In Short- 
Cuts, for example, a character will 
pass another in the street and sud- 
denly the camera starts to follow that 
person. Egoyan doesn’t make every- 
thing seem so separate; he actually 
makes you feel like you are watching 
one film. He builds up a whole little 
world for us to experience. 

Atom Egoyan is a very interesting 
writer/director. All his films are ex- 
tremely creative and powerful. He 
understands alot about human emo- 
tion and has given us many original 
characters to watch on screen, If this 
short description intrigues you, then 
recommend Ararat. Itis not his best 
film, but it is intricate. ; 
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Aris: (MARCH 21-ApRIL 19) 

If you go another week without 
cleaning out your shower, you can 
start charging rentto the bacteriain 
there. 

Taurus: (Aprit 20-May 20) 

It should be self-evident that if you 
wait until the last minute to do your 
Paper, it might not be possible to get 
that interview with Paul Wellstone. 
GEMINI: (May 21-JUNE 20) 

Shows on Broadway can be expen- 
sive, but you can get in for free if you 


pretend to be playing a tree, like you 
did in third grade. 


Cancer: (JUNE 21-JuLy 22) 

r’ll eat my hand if we get the day off 
for inclement weather. You'd bet- 
ter get snow treads on those tires 
and galoshes on those feet. 

Leo: (JuLy 23-Aucust 22) 

Go back to Boston, you bean-lov- 
ing, Nomar-rooting, silent ‘r’ using 
chowderheads! We don’t want to 
hear about how great Yaz was. 
Virco: (AuGust 23-SEPTEMBER 22) 
Sledding is a good way to harden 
your butt for a cross-country car 


trip. Just keep this medical fact in 
mind. 





your Horoscope 


Right: We’re 
| notsurewho 
| these guys 
are, but they 
| seem to be & 
having a. 
good time at | 
a baseball | 
party. 














Lipra: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OCTOBER 22) 

On Mars, you weigh much less then you 
do here on earth. However, that doesn’t 
give you license to eat that whole pecan 
pie by yourself. 

Scorpio: (OCTOBER 23 - NOVEMBER 21) 
The key to your success in the upcoming 
week is to send your assignments off to 
China to be done by prison labor. It’s 
cheap and they write well under pressure. 
SAGITTARIUS: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec. 21) 
Slopes beckon, but you’re back here in 
Baltimore, sitting in the library and pro- 
crastinating. You should have gone to 
Middlebury. 


Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - JANUARY 19) 

Of all the things you can major in at 
Hopkins, why did you chose the one you 
did? The former Chairman of Enron will 
have an easier time getting a job. 
AQuarius: (JANUARY 20 - FEBRUARY 18) 
Mount your local mechanical bull and 
give it for a ride. It’s the only ride you’re 
getting this side of the reading period, so 
enjoy it. 

Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - MARCH 20) 
Bloomberg may raise the taxes in New 
York City, but down here, we remember 


him as the guy who brought us our lovely 
bricks. Come back, Mike. 



















/ Left: Freshman 
Christine Schrader 
| gets comfortable 

with her home- 
| work. 


























Crossword Theme: 





Movies 


by Emily Nalven 


Across 
1. make a movement with your 
hands; part of body language 
6. film about a guy who takes a lo 
of pictures and uses them to re 
member events 
12. right (abbr) 
13. something has gone — (2 
words meaning not right) 
15. lighter in color 
16. nike phrase “just do —“ 
17. just - the heck of - (fill in the 
blank) 
19. Ethan Hawke film “snow fall- 
ing on -s” (1 word) 
20. advertisment (abbr) 
22. dad scream (2 words) 
25. - big mac (French) 
26. Scandinavian airlines 
28. it goes on for- (eternity) 
29. film Ben- 
30. prepare for publication 
32. Speilberg film about a robot 
boy played by Haley Joel Osmond 
33. uniform electronic transac 
tions act (abbr) 
34. Victory in Europe (abbr) 
36. 100s of years 
37. famous sci-fi film by George 
Lucas 
40. running on empty (2 words) 
must have some extra 
43, Germany, Italy and Japan were 
all called these nations; opposite 
of Allies 
44, continental organization in 
charge of the Euro coin (abbr) 
45. extra time in a football game 
(abbr) 
46. international treaty organiza 
tion that was oncea foe of the com 
munist nations (abbr) 
47. free of, do away with, clear of 
48. very dry, also a brand of de 
odorant 
49. gifted and talented students 
(abbr) 
50. noise, hubbub, or ruckus 
52. name of the Chicago train 
53. popular NBC show George 
Clooney used to star in 
55. John Lennon’s wife Yoko 
56. popular brand + electronic 
equipment made by this company 
57. — the light of the - (2 words) 
58. name of 12 former popes 
59. American University (abbr) 
60. wide shoe width 
61. Norwegian King 
63. available (abbr) 


96. name of a talking horse - Mr. 
98. French food similar to a pan 
cake 

99. notes or messages 

101. circumference / diameter 
102. film in which Dustin Hoffman 
dresses in drag and was a 1982 Best 
Picture Oscar winner 

103. James Cameron film staring 
Kate Winslet and Leonardo 
DiCaprio about a boat sinking 


Down 


1. Musical staring John Travolta 
and Olivia Newton John 

2. Steven Speilberg film about an 
alien 

3. grad student who helps out pro- 
fessors in a college course (abbr) 
4. Fiddler on the — (old film and 
play) 

5. what the continent of Europe 
and Asia was called 

6. Drew Barrymore and Chris 
O’Donnell film about love 

7. Israeli airline company 

8. sea (French) 

9. emergency room (abbr) 

10. do, re, me, fa, so, la, -, do 

11. horror film starring Nicole 
Kidman “The —“ (1 word) 

14. already set aflame 

15. -Wee Herman (actor arrested 
for public nudity) 

18. Kevin Spacey film about a 
criminal named Keyser Soze 

19. Girard Depardieu film about a 
man with a large nose who writes 
beautiful love poetry to his cousin 
Roxanne 

21. papas or fathers 

23. first woman 

24. return (abbr) 

25. Au claire de la - (moon in 
French) 

27. Indian instrument similar to a 
guitar 

29. brave men or women 





31. film staring Robert DeNiroasa 
cabbie directed by Martin Scorsese 
32. syllables said after seeing some 
thing cute 

35. emergency data network 
(abbr) is 
36. fabric made of plants eli 
whitney made gins for + limbs on 
the upper torso 

38. French film about an engineer 
who tries to save his town from 
mosquito infestation; also a type 
of mockery or insult 

39. do again (prefix) ; 
41. name for an alien 

42. 1999 Tom Cruise film about. 
life of many people in San Fran _, 
cisco 

51. rapper who sings Hate Me Now 
and Sweet Dreams 

52. actress Gabor 

54. type of bread served ina deli 
55. winning letters in tic-tac-toe 
58. capital of France 

62. Italian male model who stars 
in butter commercials 
66. film about a pig = 
68. 1050 in old Rome ; 
70. offs opposite 

71. through or via 

72. country whose capitalis Tehran 
73. valve, tap or spout 

75. continent west of Asia 

77. film about a girl who gets an 
unruly horse “National —“ hi 
79. racial, cultural or national | 
82. Santa’s syllable ¢ 
83. silver is this on the periodic : 
table : 
86. game Jai - 

89. actress Moore 

91. public relations (abbr) 
92. us 

94. morning hr 

95. go bad 

97. perform or accomplish 

98. Connecticut (abbr) 

100. South Africa (abbr) 

102. film about a math genius alse 
a Greek letter 


SOLUTIONS TO LAST PUZZLE 
BE EP | OT Real 


BRO BHO DO 


2 BE Bee Bee 
BOD BRO Be Boe 


PT] ALL UE Mp O(G) LET OLE |S Mele 
ATGLOMMBR]O| Mi: Mot alr Ayey aga 
PNT AT NT ABR GO] UL AMBRE) RI AS Mp Rie iLife 
DUD BOO A ait A 
EECaRG cay TILT CLS) 


64. not sweet 

65. type of monetary fund 

66. type, strain or class 

68. member of parliament (abbr) 
69. film about teenagers doing ec 
stasy at a rave on Christmas 

71. Disney film about a deer 

73. just or adequate 

74. Brazilian soccer great 

76. green with - (1 word); mean 
ing jealous 

78. father a child 

80. stomach muscles (abbr) 

81. burn to a crisp 

84. horse food 

85. unione europea (abbr) 

86. argon is this on the periodic 
table 

87. Greek or Roman clothing 


FAVORITE piGTAES) 4 | 88. 50 + 500 in old sais 

. 90. New Hampshire (abbr) 
IF NONE paLeté 91. tills or cultivates as ina garden 
93. someone who goes looking in 
caves 


afi 
= ; 
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Hardball host headlines 
Hopkins symposium 


BY PETER ZOU 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


The host of one of television’s 
finest hours of political debate will 
grace the stage at Johns Hopkins 





University this week. Chris Matthews 
is scheduled to speak at Shriver Hall 
on Sunday, Dec. 8, at 8:30 p.m. as part 
of the Milton S. Eisenhower Sympo- 
sium lecture series. 

Matthews’ participation in thelec- 


Holiday fun for all 


BY ANITA BHANSALI 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


BREAKFAST WITH 
SANTA 


It’s brilliance. Sheer brilliance. 
You, the jaded, world-weary 
Hopkins student, have the oppor- 
tunity to indulge inajoy you haven’t 
admitted to since elementary school. 
No, I don’t mean eating paste — 
you can have breakfast with Santa! 
This weekend, get over to the 
Aquarium — which is fun to visit in 
its own right — enjoy good food 
and bring your holiday wish list to 
read to Santa Claus. He'll undoubt- 
edly be a lot more sympathetic than 
your roommate; after all, he hasn’t 
heard your horror stories from 

| BioChem five times, and he just 
might hook you up with that voo- 
doo doll you’ve been jonesin’ for. 
| Wandering around the National 
Aquarium is an added bonus, asitis 
| truly one of the cooler places in Bal- 
| timore. And for those of you who 
| arenon-believers and have no sense 
| of wonder, you can just pig out at 
| the buffet. 
| Breakfast with Santa is happen- 
| ing this Saturday and Sunday, De- 
| c. 7 and 8. The Aquarium is lo- 
cated at 501 E. Pratt St. in 
Baltimore, and the event starts at 
8:30 a.m. both mornings. Tickets 
‘range fro 


= 










410-576-3800. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-727-FISH. 


_GINGERBREAD HOUSE 
DESIGN 


The Baltimore International Col- 
lege is offering an afternoon cook- 
ing class entitled Gingerbread House 
Design that is just perfect for the 
holiday season. Let it never be said 


tas 





that Baltimore stifles the creative 
spirit. Or, ifit does, then at least here 
you have a chance to redeem your 
individuality. After all, it takes a true 
artist to design a gingerbread house 
with fluffy white frosting-snowon the 
roof and an attached missile base 
made out of graham crackers and ju- 
jubes. It sure does. 


Baltimore International Collegeis | 


located at 17 Commerce St. The class 
will take place on Dec. 7 from 2:00 
p.m. to 4:00 p.m. It costs $20 for each 
parent and $10 for each child. For 
more information contact Alexa 
McCulloch at 410-752-4710, ext.191. 
Goembrace your innerarchitect cum 
culinary artist cum military strate- 
gist, and bring home something 
slightly tastier than fruitcake. 


MIRACLE ON 34TH 
STREET 


The National Aquarium offers 
great activities during the holidays. 
This time, they're running two Fri- 
day tours of the decorated neighbor- 
hoods of Baltimore. The best part of 
all is that you get to enjoy the tour 
from the comfort of an authentic San 
Francisco trolley car. Are we feeling 
bicoastal yet? I think weare. This isan 


excellent way to see Baltimore at its | 


most festive. 
Nothing says holiday quite like 
bright lights. Lights everywhere. Es- 


4 eon ) ‘inspired 
liven up your dorm room or apart- 
ment with decorations of your own. 
And for the festive over-achiever, you 






hee we 
ie hice a 


might bring some festive holiday | 


decorating ideas down to D-level with 
you. Everyone loves an animatronic 
Santa singing Happy Holidays at the 
top of its proverbial lungs! 

The National Aquarium is located 
in the Inner Harbor. The tours are 
offered on Dec. 6 and 13, from 5:30 
p-m. to 7:30 p.m. You can meet the 
trolley in Canton, and bring a box 
supper. For more information, call 
410-576-3800. 


~ youknow | 


ture series and subsequent book sign- 


ing can beattributed tothehardwork | 


of Dennis Boothe and Meera Poppat, 
co-chairs of the MSE Symposium, as 
well as the rest of the staff. 
Matthewsis set to articulate on the 
topic Crossing Borders: Looking Out- 
ward to a Connected World. His 
| speech should cover “what role 
_ America plays in an increasingly in- 


| terdependent world, what influence | 


| it has on how the rest of the world 
views America, how we view ourselves 
and how it influences our American 
| identity,” said Poppat. 
Matthews is the host of MSNBC’s 
| Hardball. In addition, he can often be 
seen as a commentator on NBC’s 
Today show and is a syndicated col- 

| umnist for the San Francisco 
Chronicle. 

Matthews has twice received The 
| Washington Post’s Crystal Ball award 
for his successful predictions of U.S. 

Presidential elections, according to a 
| MSNBC press release. 

Matthews has also written 
| speeches for President Jimmy Carter 
| and worked in the U.S. Senate for five 

years as a member of Senator Frank 
| Moss’ and Senator Edmund Muskie’s 
| staff, reports the MSNBC press re- 
| lease. 
| To some college students, 
_ Matthews is just another political 
| journalist touting his views to a sus- 
| ceptible collegiate audience; but to 
_ others, he is a highly regarded jour- 
nalist, who, through years of experi- 
_ ence, has gained a respected and in- 
sightful interpretation of politics. His 
style ofinterview has captured aregu- 
lar and fervently devoted Hardball 
audience for well over five years. 
Ascaricaturized by one of the fore- 
| most indicators of social influence, 
| Saturday Night Live, Matthews is rec- 
| ognized as a formidable personality. 
Portrayed interviewing a sketch of 
fellow political debate host Paul 
Begala, Matthews achieved the upper 
hand in a 








atir: 
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| Live relays is that Matthews is a re- 
|. spected journalist, political analyst 
| and talk show host. 

Matthews’ lecture will be the final 
one as part of this year’s MSE sympo- 
| sium. Journalist David Brock spoke’ 
_ earlier this year at the symposium on 
| the dismal state of the media in coy- 
ering politics. The question that re- 
mains is how will Matthews impress 
the Hopkins audience? It wouldseem 
that the only way to find out is by 
attending the upcoming lecture this 
week on Dec. 8, at8:30 p.m. in Shriver 

Hall. 





battle of verbal wit. Such 












Too hot to 


BY ELLEN MINNIHAN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letrer 


GETTING CULTURED IS 
INEXPENSIVE AT B-MORE 
OPERA 


In celebration of the upcoming 
holiday season, the Baltimore Opera 
Company will present a creative new 
production of composer Johann 
Strauss Jr.’s classic operetta, Die 
Fledermaus. 

Directed by John Lehmeyer and 
conducted by William Boggs, the pro- 
duction features well-known grand 
opera performers including Gary 
Eckhart, Susan Patterson, David 
Malis, Theodora Hanslowe and Jane 
Giering-De Haan. 

“This is a new and special pro- 
duction ofan old favorite,” Michael 
Harrison stated in a press release. 
Harrison, the Company’s General 
Director, went on to describe the 
show as “fresh, glamorous and ro- 
mantic.” 

Die Fledermaus, or The Bat, is a 
light-hearted, comedic operetta set 
in 19th century Vienna. In the show, 
the characters attend a costume ball 
for a night of dancing, drinking, ro- 
mance, revenge and mistaken identi- 
ties. The show will be performed in 


show. Pre-performance lectures are 
held before every show for those au- 
dience members who wish to learn 
more. 


This performance is one of many | 


shows included in the Baltimore Op- 
era Company’s Extreme Opera Pro- 


gram. Described in a press release as | 


“a champagne experience on a beer 
budget,” the program was created to 
promote a love for the opera among 
students and young adults ages 18 to 
Ds 

Students participating in the pro- 
gram receive two free tickets and a 
season-sampler CD upon paying reg- 
istration fees, and are offered subse- 


kets 
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pany offers half-price tickets anhour | 


before each performance to college 
students with valid ID. 

Performances are scheduled for 
Saturday, Dec. 7 and Friday, Dec. 13 
at 8:15 p.m.; Sunday, Dec. 8 and Sun- 
day, Dec. 15at3:00p.m.;and Wednes- 
day, Dec. 11 at 7:30 p.m. at the Lyric 
Opera House in Baltimore. 

For more information about the 
Extreme Opera program, call the box 
office at 410-727-6000 or visit the 
Company’s Web site at http:// 
www.lyricoperahouse.com. 


TOO HOT TO HANDEL 


On the evening of Saturday, Dec. 
7, the Baltimore Symphony Orches- 
tra will begin its holiday season of 
events with a performance of Too Hot 
to Handel: The Gospel Messiah at the 
Joseph Meyerhoff Symphony Hall in 
Baltimore. 

Too Hot to Handel is a modern 
interpretation of 18th century En- 
glish composer George Frederick 
Handel’s most popular oratorio, 
Messiah. The show blends a mix- 
ture of jazz, R&B and gospel music 
into what reviewers from the New 
York Post described as the “most 
soulful reinterpretation of Handel’s 
Messiah you'll ever hear.” Since its 
conception and arrangement in 
1993, Too Hot to Handel has been 
an audience favorite for its dynamic, 
high-energy elements. 

This performance, led by special 
guest conductor Marin Alsop, show- 
cases renowned vocalists such as so- 
prano Natalie Oliver-Atherton, 
mezzo-soprano Vivian Cherry and 
tenor Thomas Young. The Morgan. 
State University Boys Choir, under 
the direction of Dr. Nathan Carter, 
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POCOMOKECITY 


A trip to Pocomoke Citys a great 
| chance to get out of the city and expe- 
rience rural Maryland. It’s about a 
three-hour drive, but there are many 
places ofinterest in the area. On your 
way you'll pass near the town of 
Quantico, home of the FBI Academy 
| (sorry, no tours). 

In the Delmarva area (short for 
the triumvirate of Delaware, Mary- 
land and Virginia) there are places of 
interest like Furnace Town, a historic 
19th village staffed by artisans suchas 


a blacksmith, broom-maker and — 
ab sei i 





entertainment. The Viewtrail 100 is 
a popular scenic trail for bikers and 
hikers. The Pocomoke City Cham- 


| ber of Commerce on Market Street 


| has a display of local artists this 
month. In addition, the Sturgis One 


| Room School House and the Costen 


House Museum and Rose Garden 
are great chances to see what Mary- 
land life was like back in years long 
past. 

For more information, visit 
http://www. sunspot.net. 





Handel now 


Historical Maryland 


English with English surtitles (which | 
are lyric translations), so the audi- | 
| ence can easily follow and enjoy the 






museum boasts an impressive co | 





at BSO 


willaccompany the orchestra. A tra- 
ditional rendition of Messiah will | 
be performed by the Symphonylater 
in the month. 

The Symphony will feature sey- | 
eral more special events through- 
out the month of December in cel- 
ebration of the holidays. On 
Tuesday, Dec. 10 at 7:30 p.m., the | 
Symphony will present Bonnie 
Rideout’s A Scottish Christmas. The 
performance will combine tradi- 
tional Celtic sounds with energetic 
Scottish dancing and music. 
Rideout, who is touring with this 
show across the country through- 
out the month, is an award-win- | 
ning fiddler and violinist whose 
music draws from her native roots 
in a fusion of Scottish and Ameri- 
can sounds. The following Thurs- 
day, the Symphony will host the es- 
teemed Vienna Choir Boys for a 
presentation of traditional and 
popular holiday music. 

Tickets for any of these events | 
range from $22 to $44 and can be 
purchased on the Symphony's Web 
8 te eee D Ld 
www.baltimoresymphony.org, or by 
calling the box office at (410) 783- 
8000. 


A PIECE OF MONOPOLY 


The B & O Railroad Museum is 
celebrating the advent of the railroad 
industry in America some 175 years 
ago. Portraits ofthe “railroad barons,” 
on loan from the Smithsonian Na- 
tional Gallery, help visitors to visual- 
ize the great minds that revolution- 
ized the way our country traveled. 
Throughout the month of December, 
the museum will be featuring several 
singers and musicians, as well as ex- 
pansive model train displays. 

The museum started out as a 
collection of historic trains. B & O 
Railroad exhibits at world exhibi- 
tions were so successful that in 1953. 
the railroad owners decided to open 


a permanent museum. To 





lection of steam and diesel engines, | 
and many railroad curios to boot. 
There is also a research library that 
can be accessed for a fee. 

Not only does the museum rep- 
resent one of the most sought after 
pieces of real estate in the game of 
Monopoly, but it also has a connec- 
tion to Hopkins. In 1828, the first 
stone for the B & Railroad company 
was laid by Charles Carroll, builder 
Hopkins’ Homewood house. For 
more information on the museum, 
visit http://www.sunspot.net. 














Thursday, Dec. 5 





ON CAMPUS 


12:00 p.m. - 1:00 p.m. First Thurs- 
day Mattin ART Munch: Join the 
Digital Media Center in Mattin 226 
for a discussion on the latest hap- 
penings in the world of art. Light 
refreshments will be provided. For 
more information, visit http:// 
digitalmedia.jhu.edu or contact 
Deborah Buffalin at 410-516-3817 
or buffalin@jhu.edu . 


4:00 p.m. - 7:00 p.m. Movie Screen- 
ings: Screen The Cheat and Way 
Down East with the Film and Media 
Studies department in Gilman 110. 
For more information, e-mail 
film@jhu.edu. 


Intersession Registration: Today 
is the day to sign up for the fun 
Intersession classes that you hear 
about, such as classes in dance, mu- 
sic, art, photography, yoga and mas- 
sage therapy. Sign up in the Student 
Development and Programming 
Office, located in Levering Union. 
Formore information, call 410-516- 
8209. 


OFF CAMPUS 


10:00 a.m. - 5:00 a.m. Grossology: 
Remember the times of “cooties” 
and yelling “eww” when you saw a 
scab? Well, the Maryland Science 


Center hasan exhibit that allows visi- 


tors to examine the “slimy, oozy and 

characteristics of the human 
body,” according to a press release. 
Learn about what causes gas, what 
constitutes urine and how the nose 
does its vital job. Be sure to climb the 
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“Zits, Blisters and Scabs” climbing 
wall to get the full experience. For 
more information, call410-685-5225. 


11:00 a.m. - 5:30 p.m. Hawaiian 
Flower Exhibit: If winter just isn’t 
your thing, check out Jerry 
Weinstein’s Hawaiian flower exhibit 
at the American City Building, which 
features stunning photographs of the 
island’s native flora. This exhibit is 
free to the public. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-740-8249. 


6:00 p.m. The Sounds of the Season. 
Partake in tradition by witnessing the 
lighting of the Washington Monu- 
ment. Then, listen as the Peabody 
Chamber Singers and the Peabody 
Concert Singers perform holiday 
music, with Donald Sutherland on 
organ. Admission is free and the con- 
cert is located in Griswold Hall. For 
more information, call 410-659-8100. 


8:00 p.m. The Nutcracker: Stephens 
Hall Theater of Towson University 
presents its production of the holiday 
classic, The Nutcracker. Theirs is a 
production that includes special ef- 


fects such as “a duel between the 
Mouse King and the Nutcracker.” 
Tickets are $10 for students. For more 
information, call 410-704-2787. 


8:00 p.m. Short Stories of Dance: 
Witness MFA candidate Connie 
Fink’s dance program, which will be 
performed in the Dance Theatre of 
the Clarice Smith Performing Arts 
Center. Tickets are $8. For more in- 
formation, call 301-405-2787. 


8:00 p.m. Pilobus Dance Theater: 
Visit the Kennedy Center in D.C. to 
witness the Pilobus Dance Theater, 
whose “gymnastics and daring dance 
moves” willleave you wondering why 
youdidn’toptforacareerasadancer. 
Ticket prices range from $12 to $36. 
For more information, call 800-444- 
1324. | 


We Call This Place Home: Visit the 
Jewish Museum of Maryland in Balti- 
more to gain insight into the way Jew- 
ish settlers in America lived. The 
museum exhibit includes various 
photographs and artifacts. Tickets are 


$5. For more information, call 410- 


f 


~~ 


732-6400. 


The Artful Book: Selecting from a 
Contemporary Collection of Books 
by Artists: Book connoisseurs Betty 
and Edgar Sweren lend their amazing 
collection to the Walters Art Museum. 
Books in this exhibit force were cho- 
sen so that they would force visitors 
to the museum to challenge their con- 
ventional views on books. Special 
books, with unusual paper, printing 
techniques and bindings help bring 
home the notion that you shouldn’t 
simply judge a book by its cover. For 
more information on the exhibit, call 
410-547-9000. 


Tradition and Innovation: The 
South Italian Style of Greek Vase 
Painting: The Walters Museum in- 
vites patrons to view their collection 
on South Italian vase painting. Ini- 
tially, southern Italian vase painters 
used the Greek style of vase painting 
until they developed their own de- 
lightful style. View 10 vase paintings 


‘that were used in households, sanc- 


tuaries and as offerings to the Gods. 
For more information on the exhibit, 
call 410-547-9000. 





Friday, Dec. 6 


ON CAMPUS 


8:00 p.m. Dirty Dancin’ with the 
BSU: Join the Black Student Union 
for some dinner and dancing, as well 
as romantically themed games in the 
Glass Pavilion tonight. For the cost of 
$7 per person (couples pay $12), en- 
joyactivities such as Singled Out, Soul 
Train Line and a dance off couple’s 
contest. The BSU will even crown a 
King and Queen of Diamond Para- 
dise. For more information, e-mail 
April Land at aland1@jhu.edu. 





CLUBS 





Baja Beach Club, 55 Market Pl., 410-727-0468 

Bohagers, 701 S. Eden St., 410-563-7220 - 

Brass Monkey, 1601 Eastern Ave., 410-522-0784 

Buddies Pub and Jazz Club, 313 N. Charles St., 410-332-4200 

Cat’s Eye Pub, 1730 Thames St., 410-276-9085 

Club 723, 723 S. Broadway, 410-327-8800 

Fletcher’s, 701 S. Bond St., 410-558-1889 

Hal Daddy’s, 4119 E. Lombard St., 410-342-3239 

Harry’s, 1200 N. Charles Street, 410-685-2828 

Horse You Came In On, 1626 Thames St., 410-327-8111 

Latin Palace, 509 S. Broadway, 410-522-6700 

Lava Lounge, Pier Four, 410-539-7888 

Ottobar, 203 E. Davis St., 410-752-6886 

Paloma’s, 15 W. Eager St., 410-783-9004 

Rec Room, 512 York Rd., 410-337-7178 

Redwood Trust, 200 E. Redwood St., 410-669-9500 

The Spot Nite Club, 2314 Boston St., 410-276-9556 — 

The Vault, 401 W. Baltimore St., 410-244-6000 

Waterfront Hotel, 1710 Thames St., 410-327-4886 
Wyatt’s, 1614 Eastern Av., 410-732-8656 
















COMEDY 


Comedy Factory, 36 Light St., 410-752-4189 a a a 
Tracy’s Comedy Shop, 9306 Harford Rd., 410-665-8600 = sts 
Winchester’s Comedy Club, 102 Water St., 410-576-8558 ray 


Borders Bookstore and Music, 415 York Road, 410-296-0791 mo 4 
Cafe Tattoo, 4825 Belair Road, 410-325-7427, 
_ Cuppa Cabana, 32nd and St. Paul Streets, 410-467-2200 _ 

Donna’s, 3101 St. Paul St., 410-889-3410 
_E Level, Levering Hall, JHU, 410-516 stage 
_Fell’s Point Cafe, 723 S. Broac 10 
Punk’s Democratic Coffee S| 
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10:00 p.m. - 2:00 a.m. Bell i 

at CoffeeGrounds: ies a2 
CoffeeGrounds in the Mattin Cen- 
ter Café for free coffee, doughnuts 
hot chocolate anda performance €. 
the JHU Belly Dancing group. For 
more information, e-mail 
coffeegrounds@jhu.edu. 


9:30 p.m. - 1:00 a.m. Study Break: 
Rip yourself away from those stale 
books and take a study break in the 
Great Hall in Levering tonight for a 
student concert. The concert will 
feature performances by Tom 
Grogan Experience, Jake, Andy 
Joiner Quartet and Shoot Middle 
Early. Admission is $3. For more 
information, e-mail Jin at 
jinpackman@hotmail.com 


OFF CAMPUS 


7:00 p.m. The Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer: The classic Mark Twain 
novel will be performed tonight at 
the Kennedy Center in D.C. 
Tonight’s adaptation of Twain’s 
piece is produced by Ken Ludwig. 
Tickets are $13. For more informa- 
tion, call 800-444-1324. 


7:00 p.m. Little Italy Tree Lighting: 
Little Italy in Baltimore is the kickin’ 
place to be tonight, as the “Italian” 
Santa Claus visits to help light the 
area’s Christmas tree. The Choral 
Arts Society will be on hand to lend 
a festive tone to the season, as they 
carol and give out apple cider and 
roasted chestnuts. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-727-6876. 


7:30 p.m. and 9:30 p.m. Betty 
Buckley at the Kennedy Center: 
Broadway veteran Buckley, known 
for her performances in Cats, Gypsy, 
Pippin and Sunset Boulevard, is set 
to perform her “jazz-infused caba- 
ret” act tonight at the Kennedy 
Center’s Terrace Theater. Ticketsare 
$45. For more information, call 800- 
444-1324. 


8:00 p.m. Short Stories of Dance: 
Witness MFA candidate Connie 
Fink’s dance program, which will be 
performed in the Dance Theatre of 
the Clarice Smith Performing Arts 
Center. Tickets are $8. For more in- 
formation, call 301-405-2787. 


8:00 p.m. The Nutcracker: Stephens 
Hall Theater of Towson University 
presents its production of the holi- 
day classic, The Nutcracker. Theirs 
isa production that includes special 
effects such as “a duel between the 
Mouse King and the Nutcracker.” 
Tickets are $10 for students. For 
more information, call 410-704- 
2787. 


8:00 p.m. Pilobus Dance Theater: 
Visit the Kennedy Center in D.C. to 
witness the Pilobus Dance Theater, 
whose “gymnastics and daring dance 
moves” will leave you wondering 
why you didn’t opt for a career as a 
dancer. Ticket prices range from $12 
to $36. For more information, call 
800-444-1324. 


8:00 p.m. Having Our Say: The sto- 
ries of famous African-American sis- 
ters Sadie and Bessie Delany and 
Corlissat will be the subject of 
tonight’s performance at the Arena 
Players Theater. Tickets are $15 for 
students. For more information, call 
410-728-6500. 


8:00 p.m. Hellcab: Ever wondered 
what the day ofa Chicago cab driver 
was like? Find out tonight, as the 
Howard Community College the- 
ater department puts on Hellcab, 
which is performed in the Theatre 
Outback. For more information, call 
410-772-4515. 


9:00 p.m. Several Species Covers 
Pink Floyd: The group Several Spe- 
cies will perform Pink Floyd’s music 
tonight in the Recher Theatre in 
Towson. Tickets are $15. For more 
information, call 410-481-SEAT. 


Miniature Artworks: Who among 
us isn’t amazed at the sheer delicacy 
and beauty of miniature artwork? 
Visit the Strathmore Hall Art Gal- 
lery for the 69th Annual Interna- 
tional Society of Miniature Painters, 
Sculptors and Gravers Exhibition. 
Over 500 pieces of artwork are on 
display, including pieces that are no 
bigger than 25 square inches. For 
‘more information, call 310-530- 
0540. 


‘Art, Warand the Morgan Library’s 
Medieval Picture Bible: The 
Walters Art Museum invites visitors 
‘to attend this exhibit on the medi- 


eval picture Bible, produced in 


France in the 13th century, which is 
‘on loan from the J.P. Morgan Li- 
brary in New York City. The Bible is 
currently disbound, which will al- 
low visitors to see all of the pages at 
‘once. In addition, the museum has 


an education gallery, a symposium, 
storytelling and a display portraying 
life in the 13th century. For more in- 
formation on the exhibit, call 410- 
547-9000. 


rr 


Saturday, Dec. 7 





ON CAMPUS 


7:00 p.m. Johns Hopkins Animation 
Club Showings: Join the Anime Club 
in Shriver as they display the newest 
shows straight from Japan, as well as 
many old-time favorites. For more 
information, e-mail Oliver at 
ollie@jhu.edu. 


PreLaw: LSAT: Join the 
preprofessional advising team in 
Mudd Hall Auditorium as they re- 
view aspects of the LSAT exam. For 
more information, visit http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~preprof. 


8:00 p.m. Brahms’ Symphony: Join 
the Hopkins Symphony Orchestra for 
a night of classical music, conducted 
by Tom Hall, Mark Hardy and Brian 
Stone. Tonight, the HSO performs 
Johannes Brahms’ Nanie Opus 82, 
Schicksalslied Opus 54and Symphony 
No. 2 in D major Opus 73. The Johns 
Hopkins Choral Societyand Goucher 
College Choir join the HSO in Shriver 
Hall tonight. For more information, 
visit http://www.jhu.edu/~jhso. 


OFF CAMPUS 


11:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. Just Paint: 
Visit the Maryland Art Place for its 
newest exhibit, Just Paint, featuring 
works byartists Gerald Ross, Carolyn 
Case and Daniel Randall. For more 
information, call 410-962-8565. 


1:00 p.m. Looking at Art with David 
Tannous: Join renowned art curator 
David Tannous as he leads a tour in 
Strathmore Hall’s Phil Metger exhibit 
and the Invitational Gallery’s Holi- 
day exhibit. For more information, 
cal 301-530-0540. 


1:00 p.m. The Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer: The classic Mark Twain novel 
will be performed tonight at the 
Kennedy Center in D.C. Tonight’s 
adaptation of Twain’s piece is pro- 
duced by Ken Ludwig. Tickets are 
$13. For more information, call 800- 
444-1324. 


2:30 p.m. and 8:00 p.m. Pilobus 
Dance Theater: Visit the Kennedy 
Center in D.C. to witness the Pilobus 
Dance Theater, whose “gymnastics 
and daring dance moves” will leave 
you wondering why you didn’t opt 
for a career as a dancer. Ticket prices 
range from $12 to $36. For more in- 
formation, call 800-444-1324. 


6:00 p.m. Avril Lavigne at Bohager’s: 
Mix 106.5 is bringing the anti-Britney 
to Baltimore. Avril Lavigne will per- 
form at Bohager’s Bar and Grill to- 
night, as Danna Glover and Josh 
Dodes open for her. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-481-SEAT. 


6:00 p.m. - 1:00a.m. The Ninth Night 
of 100 Elvises: Over a dozen bands 
and 10 Elvis impersonators will be on 
hand to commemorate the king in 
Lithuanian Hall tonight. Classic Elvis 
far, such as peanut butter and banana 
sandwiches, will be served. For more 
information, call 410-685-5787 or 
410-494-9558 


8:00 p.m. Having Our Say: The sto- 
ries of famous African-American sis- 
ters Sadie and Bessie Delany and 
Corlissat will be the subject of 
tonight’s performance at the Arena 
Players Theater. Tickets are $15 for 
students. For more information, call 
410-728-6500. 


8:00 p.m. The Nutcracker: Stephens 
Hall Theater of Towson University 
presents its production of the holiday 
classic, The Nutcracker. Theirs is a 
production that includes special ef- 
fects such as “a duel between the 
Mouse King and the Nutcracker.” 
Tickets are $10 for students. For more 
information, call 410-704-2787. 


8:00 p.m. Hellcab: Ever wondered 
what the day of a Chicago cab driver 
was like? Find out tonight, as the 
Howard Community College theater 
department puts on Hellcab, which is 
performed in the Theatre Outback. 
For more information, call 410-772- 
4515. 


9:00 p.m. Several Species Covers 
Pink Floyd: The group Several Spe- 
cies will perform Pink Floyd’s music 
tonight in the Recher Theatre in 
Towson. Tickets are $15. For more 
information, call 410-481-SEAT. 


Habitat for Tah i Dedication: 











Celebrate with the Hopkins Habitat 
for Humanity club as they participate 
in a dedication ceremony for their 
most recently finished house. Tours 
of the house will be given. For more 
information, e-mail AMT@jhu.edu. 


South Pacific: The Washington, 
D.C.-based theatre Arena Stage 
proudly presents a performance of 
Oscar Hammerstein.II.and Joshua 
Logan’s South Pacific, directed by 
Molly Smith, with lyrics by Oscar 
Hammerstein II and the legendary 
Richard Rodgers. This play will take 
place in the Fichandler. For more in- 
formation, call 202-554-9066. 





Sunday, Dec.8 


ON CAMPUS 


1:00 p.m. - 8:00 p.m. Sunday After- 
noon Football: Football fans, E-level 
is the place to be this afternoon. Come 
watch the games on any of their five 
TV’s, including a big screen TV. For 
more information, call 410-516-8197. 


5:30 p.m. Hyunah Yu: This evening, 
the Shriver Hall Concert Series 
proudly presents the lovely voice of 
soprano Hyunah Yu in her Shriver 
Hall debut. For more information, 
call 410-516-7164. 


OFF CAMPUS 


1:00 p.m. The Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer: The classic Mark Twain novel 
will be performed tonight at the 
Kennedy Center in D.C. Tonight’s 
adaptation of Twain’s piece is pro- 
duced by Ken Ludwig. Tickets are 
$13. For more information, call 800- 
444-1324. 


3:00 p.m. Come hear the Peabody 
Children’s Chorus, directed by 
Doreen Falby. Call 410-659-8100 to 
reserve tickets to this limited engage- 
ment. 


3:00 p.m. The Nutcracker: Stephens 
Hall Theater of Towson University 
presents its production of the holiday 
classic, The Nutcracker. Theirs is a 
production that includes special ef- 
fects such as “a duel between the 
Mouse King and the Nutcracker.” 
Tickets are $10 for students. For more 
information, call 410-704-2787. 


3:00 p.m. Hellcab: Ever wondered 
what the day of a Chicago cab driver 
was like? Find out tonight, as the 
Howard Community College theater 
department puts on Hellcab, which is 
performed in the Theatre Outback. 
For more information, call 410-772- 
4515. 


4:00 p.m. Having Our Say: The sto- 
ries of famous African-American sis- 
ters Sadie and Bessie Delany and 
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Corlissat will be the subject of 
tonight’s performance at the Arena 
Players Theater. Tickets are $15 for 
students. For more information, call 
410-728-6500. 


7:00 p.m. Aimee Mann at Recher 
Theatre: Aimee Mann, thelead singer 
from Til Tuesday, will perform to- 
night at Towson’s Recher Theatre. 
Mann was nominated for an Oscar in 
2000 for the song Save Me. Tickets 
are $25. For more information, call 
410-481-SEAT. 


We Call This Place Home: Visit the 
Jewish Museum of Maryland in Balti- 
more to gain insight into the way Jew- 
ish settlers in America lived. The 
museum exhibit includes various 
photographsandartifacts. Tickets are 
$5. For more information, call 410- 
732-6400. 


In and Out of Focus, Images From 
Central Africa: Examine the influ- 
ence that works by European and 
American photographers, such as 
Casimir Zagourski, had on the globe’s 
understanding of central African life. 
This exhibition is located at the 
Smithsonian Museum. For more in- 
formation, call 202-357-2700. 





Monday, Dec.9 


ON CAMPUS 


4:30 p.m. - 5:30 p.m. Albegraic To- 
pology Seminar: Join Ismar Volic of 
Brown University in Krieger 302 fora 
discussion on Albegraic Topology. 
For more information, visit http:// 
www. webapps.jhu.edu. 


OFF CAMPUS 


10:00 a.m. - 5:00 a.m. Grossology: 
Remember the times of “cooties” and 
yelling “eww” when you saw a scab? 
Well, the Maryland Science Center 
has an exhibit that allows visitors to 
examine the “slimy, oozy and crusty 
characteristics of the human body,” 
according to a press release. Learn 
about what causes gas, what consti- 
tutes urine and how the nose does its 
vital job. Be sure to climb the “Zits, 
Blisters and Scabs” climbing wall to 
get the full experience. For more in- 
formation, call 410-685-5225. 


11:00 a.m. - 5:30 p.m. Hawaiian 
Flower Exhibit: If winter just isn’t 
your thing, check put Jerry 
Weinstein’s Hawaiian flower exhibit 
at the American City Building, which 
features stunning photographs of the 
island’s native flora. This exhibit is 
free to the public. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-740-8249. 


7:30 p.m. Axl Rose at MCI Center: 
Axl Rose of Guns ‘n’ Roses will per- 
form at the MCI Center tonight in 


D.C. Mix Master Mike will open. 
Tickets are $33 to $68. For more in- 
formation, call 410-481-SEAT. 


We Call This Place Home: Visit the 
Jewish Museum of Maryland in Balti- 
more to gain insight into the way Jew- 
ish settlers in America lived. The 
museum exhibit includes various 
photographs and artifacts. Tickets are 
$5. For more information, call 410- 
732-6400. 





Tuesday, Dec. 10 


ON CAMPUS 


2:00 p.m. - 1:00 p.m. National Secu- 
rityin the Information Age: Michael 
A. Vatic of Dartmouth College will 
speak in Wyman Park room 421 on 
the current state of our nation’s secu- 
rity. This lecture is sponsored by the 
Information Security Institute at 
Johns Hopkins University. For more 
information, call 410-516-4250. 


4:00 p.m. — 6:00 p.m. Interactive 
Video Editing: Learn how to edit 
home videos using the Macintosh 
program Final Cut Pro. This session 
is sponsored by the Digital Media 
Center, and will be located in Mattin 
226. For more information, call 410- 
516-3817. 


OFF CAMPUS 


12:30 p.m. Robert Long House & 
Garden Walking Tour: Enjoy a walk 
through Long’s property, the oldest 
house in Baltimore. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-675-6750. 


11:00 a.m. - 5:30 p.m. Hawaiian 
Flower Exhibit: If winter just isn’t 
your thing, check out Jerry 
Weinstein’s Hawaiian flower exhibit 
at the American City Building, which 
features stunning photographs of the 
island’s native flora. This exhibit is 
free to the public. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-740-8249. 


11:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. Just Paint: 
Visit the Maryland Art Place for its 
newest exhibit, Just Paint, featuring 
works by artists Gerald Ross, Carolyn 
Case and Daniel Randall. For more 
information, call 410-962-8565. 





Wednesday, Dec.11 





ON CAMPUS 


8:00 p.m. Prometheus Forum: Visit 
the AMRIMPRto debate philosophi- 
cal topics with the members of 
Prometheus, Hopkins’ undergradu- 
ate Philosophy journal. For more in- 


formation, contact Haley Morrisson 
at 410-419-5396. 


OFF CAMPUS 


10:00 a.m. - 5:00 a.m. Grossology: 
Remember the times of “cooties” and 
yelling “eww” when you saw a scab? 
Well, the Maryland Science Center™ 
has an exhibit that allows visitors to | 
examine the “slimy, oozy and crusty | 
characteristics of the human body,” 
according to a press release. Learn | 
about what causes gas, what consti- 
tutes urine and how the nose doesits | 
vital job. Be sure to climb the “Zits, | 
Blisters and Scabs” climbing wall to 
get the full experience. For more in- 
formation, call 410-685-5225. 


11:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. Just Paint: 
Visit the Maryland Art Place for its 
newest exhibit, Just Paint, featuring 
works by artists Gerald Ross, Carolyn 
Case and Daniel Randall. For more » 
information, call 410-962-8565. 


11:00 a.m. - 5:30. p.m. Hawaiian 
Flower Exhibit: If winter just isn 
your thing, check out Jerry 
Weinstein’s Hawaiian flower exhibit 
at the American City Building, which 
features stunning photographs ofthe 
island’s native flora. This exhibit is 
free to the public. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-740-8249. 


12:30 p.m. - 2:00 p.m. University 
Ethics Seminar: Attend this semi- 
nar at the University of Baltimore’s 
Thumel Business Center, where guest 
speaker Lawrence Schrenk will 
presenta lecture entitled, “The Ethi- 
cal Duties of CEOs.” Schrenck serves 
as an assistant professor of finance at 
the Merrick School of Business. For 
more information, call 410-837-5379 
or 410-837-5324. 


5:00 p.m. New Dances: Join the Uni- 
versity of Maryland’s dance depart- 
ment as they perform a repertoire of 
their own works. For more informa- 
tion, call 301-405-2787. 


7:30 p.m. Join the Peabody Cham- 
ber Winds as they perform Mozart’s 
Serenade No. 12 inc minor and Paul 
Hindemith’s Septet. This concert is 
conducted by Harlan Parker and is 
located in Griswold Hall. For more 
information, call 410-659-8100. 


The South Italian Style of Greek Vase 
Painting: The Walters Museum in- 
vites patrons to view their collection 
on South Italian vase painting. View 10 
vase paintings that were used inhouse- 
holds, sanctuaries and as offerings to 
the Gods. For more information on 
the exhibit, call 410-547-9000. 


Osaka Prints I: Travel to Japan as 
you witness striking portraits of 19th 
century Japanese Kabuki theatre ac- 
tors. This exhibit is located in the 
Hackerman House mansion, which 
is part of the Walters Art Museum. 
For more information onthe exhibit, 
call 410,547-9000, \ 


\ 
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THE RELIGIONQUIZ 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


DECEMBER 5, 2002 


Sponsored by Eddie’s Liquors 
(3109 St. Paul St., 243-0221) 
and Eddie’s Market 

(3117 St. Paul St., 889-1558). 
Win $10 worth of munchies, 
Must redeem within 30 days. 








December, oh holy month, is sacred for more than one religion. 
Quizmaster M’s religious knowledge gleaned from many a Sun- 
day school has long since been replaced by more tedious subjects 
such as Calculus, Physics and <shudder> Computer Science. So 
this week, I’m turning the Quiz over to the capable hands of 
Quizmaster D. Let him lead us not into tempiation, but deliver us 
from movie quizzes. 

While tradition- 
ally, the quiz masters 
have soughtto test the 
Hopkins community 
regarding more tem- 
poral, mundane and 
secular affairs (the 
baseball quiz ex- 
cluded), this week, 
Quizmaster Disinthe 
house ... the house of 
worship, that is. 
That’s right, it’s time 
for the Religion Quiz. 
So, cook up some 
matzah ball soup, 
break out the burqa, 
and say some Hail 
Marys — let’s get sa- 





COURTESY OF HTTP:// 
WWW.FREESTOCKPHOTOS.COM 
This book is often found on best-seller lists. 


cred, kids. 


Get your answers in by 5 p.m. on Tuesday. Youcan 
bring them in to the office, e-mail them to 
news.letter@jhu.edu or fill out the quiz online (at 
http://www.jhunewsletter.com). The winner gets $10 
worth of goodies from our sponsors, Eddie’s Market 
and Eddie’s Liquors on the 3100 block of St. Paul. So 
just fill out the quiz and win $10 worth of stuff. Do the 
quiz, lest I smite you! 


1. Since they started making lists aboutit, The Bible 
has been way up there on the Bestseller’s List — 
probably the most successful author this side of 
Jonathon Franzen to score big without going on 

“Oprah. Now, for Christians, The Bible means the 
‘Hebrew Bible or Old Testament and the New Testa- 
ment. For Jewish people (Quizmaster D included), 
the Old Testament is quite enough, not that Revela- 
tions isn’t a good read or anything. What is the He- 
brew term that Jewish people use to refer to the He- 
brew Bible which is comprised of the Five Books of 
Moses, the Prophets and the Scrolls/Writings? Clue: 
it’s a Hebrew acronym. 
- 2. About 2,500 years ago inancient China, the state 
of Lu to be precise, a little known Minister of Justice 
from the Kong family started making some waves. Later called 
“Master Kong or Kongfuzi — latinized as Confucius by his stu- 
“dents, Confucius traveled with his school from state to state 
Tooking for a ruler that would give him the opportunity to put his 


“ethical philosophy into action. Alas, he died at the ripe old age of 





‘COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.SIKHMISSION.COM 
Sikhs wear five traditional items of the Khalsa. 


72 without having achieved his goal. But, his students and the 
students ofhis students collected his statements into a book. What 
is the title of this 20 chapter book as it is usually translated into 
English? (and for an extra point ... what is it in Chinese?) 

3. It’s estimated that around a third of the people in the world 
consider themselves Christians of one stripe or another. While the 
varying groups may disagree over important points, all of these 
denominations agree on one thing — Jesus was on to something. 
In case you missed that day in school, Christians believe that Jesus 
was the Son of God, among other things. From Thomas Aquinas 
to Amy Grant, many prominent (or, in Amy Grant’s case, irritat- 
ing) people have had something to say about Jesus’ life and work. 
Which American president compiled his own version of the Gos- 
pel eliminating all references to Jesus’ divinity, focusing solely on 
the ethical teachings? 

4, Speaking of monotheism, in 1469, Guru Nanak founded the 
Sikh religion in what is today the Punjab state in northern India. 
Today, a traditional Sikh person can be recognized by the out- 
wardly visible signs of the Khalsa, which means “The Pure.” The 
10th guru, Guru Gobind Singh, instituted the Khalsa order in 1699 
and since then has been a centerpiece of Sikh religious practice. 
Whatare the five things that a Khalsa wears? Clue: in Panjabi, each 
of the items begins with an equivalent of the letter K, so they are 
often called the Five K’s. 

5. Five is clearly a popular number among religious types. As 
seen above, Sikhs have the Five K’s. Jews and Christians have the 
Five Books of Moses. Confucius had the Five Classics. The Mus- 
lims also have five of something — but it ain’t letters of the 
alphabet or scrolls, kids. It’s 
pillars. The Five Pillars of Is- 
lam are the fundamental 
principles that a traditional 
Muslim adheres to. So, ifyou 
don’t know ‘em, look it up. 
About a billion or so people 
think they’re pretty impor- 
tant. What are the five pil- 
lars? Clue: Muslims also have 
five prayers daily, if they’re 
doing it five times a day, it 
must be very important ... 
perhaps a pillar of the reli- 
gion? 

6. Isuppose now would be 
about the time when I should 
include the Simpsons ques- 
tion mandatory in any quiz. 
In the episode where Homer 
accidentally buys the ladies’ 
model of Canyonaro, Marge 
ends up driving it, her road 
rage is exposed, and she goes 
to anger management class. At the end of the episode, Homer is 
sitting in a port-o-potty threatened by a charging rhinoceros 
when Marge comes to his rescue. What three deities does Homer 
invoke to protect him from the rampaging beast? His slightly 
blasphemous prayer was along the lines of “ 


Se ) 





I love you all!” Fill in those blanks, and let's move on to number 
seven. 

7. On Oct. 6, 1965, Sandy Koufax, everyone’s favorite Jewish 
pitcher for the Los Angeles Dodgers, wouldn’t play in the World 
Series against the Minnesota Twins because of a certain holiday. 
Now, what holiday am I talking about, baseball fans? And, what 
holiday precedes the one mentioned above by 10 days? For an 
extra point, what is the name of the Jewish month that precedes 
that holiday? 

8. When a prince named Siddhartha Gautama of the Shakya 
tribe went off to find enlightenment in the forests of what is today 
Nepal, little did anyone know what a big splash he’d make on his 
return. After a course of severe asceticism, during which it is 
rumored he onlyate one grain of ricea day, Siddhartha, later called 
the Buddha, or Enlightened One, fell into the water in exhaustion. 
Upon reaching the shore, he began another course of inquiry that 
ultimately led him to deep meditation beneath an ancient Bodhi 
tree. Upon awakening, he went off to preach the truths that he had 
found. How many Noble 
Truths did he teach, and 
how many folds does his 
path have (ie. the 
BLANK-fold Path)? 

9. Speaking of the sub- 
continent, in the ancient 
story of the Bhagavad- 
Gita, Arjun, one of the five 
Pandav brothers, is faced 
with a dilemma: should 
he fight in a war against 
his own relatives or 
should he refuse to fight, 
and thereby not fulfill his 
duty? His charioteer has 
some words of wisdom for 
him;whoisthischarioteer? 





COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW. BABAJI.NET/ 
This Enlightened One had many Nobel 
Truths to tell. 


Tiebreaker: name as many religions and denominations (not 
mentioned above) as you can. 


The winner of the Bond Quiz was Mike DeSantis. 


Answers to The Bond Quiz 
1. Dr. No 
2. Auric Goldfinger 
3. Nuclear Physicist 
4. Xenia Onatopp 
5. Timothy Dalton, George Lazenby, Roger Moore 
6. Connery - Dr. No 
Dalton - The Living Daylights 
Lazenby - On Her Majesty’s Secret Service 
Moore - Live and Let Die 
Brosnan - Goldeneye 
7. Hank Scorpio 
8. Garbage 
9. The Man With the Golden Gun 
10. Aston Martin DB5 





- EXPOSURE 


By VADIM GRETCHOUCHKIN 
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